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Official . (general . Conference . T ours 
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" | INTRODUCTORY | В 


On the first Monday іп May іп the City of Los Angeles, California, one of the greatest 
religious bodies in the world will be called together. It is the General Conference, the 
law-making body of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Bishops and the denominational - 
leaders in all departments of work from every land in which Methodism operates ecclesiasti- 
cally will be there. 

Questions of importance and interest will be discussed by some of the ablest debaters 
in the country and some of them will be acted upon. The Restoration of the “Time Limit,” 
a subject now before the church in magazines and platform addresses, will be presented in 
all its phases. The taking out of the Book of Discipline the paragraph prohibiting members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will be debated pro and con by men who are without 
superiors in the presentation of entertaining and convincing arguments. The election of 
Bishops, an incident always full of life and suppressed excitement, will be worth seeing, and 
other matters sure to arouse intense enthusiasm will come before the body. Many think 
it will be the most far-reaching General Conference in the history of the Church. You 
ovght to visit it. 

The place of meeting, Los Angeles, is America’s Paradise. The climate is one that makes 
a person feel that there is no disease and certainly no death. In front of every building 
there are flowers and plants too beautiful and abundant for description. At short distances 
are the prettiest parks and lakes that one сат behold. Short trolley rides take you to the 
orange groves and the orange avenues, where the trees laden with fruit line either side. You 
are privileged to reach up and help yourself to the best that can be had. Other rides will 
take you to mountain and water scenes that cannot be found anywhere else. 

Five separate Tours have been planned, with the object of affording suitable schedules for 
those who wish to spend as little time as possible in California; those who wish to travel 
more leisurely, visiting the various points of interest, and those who wish to visit the wonder- 
ful Yosemite Valley or the Yellowstone National Park. The Tours have been designed at the 
suggestion of officers of five Eastern Conferences, and have their cordial endorsement, as well 
as that of Bishops Andrews and Foss. ‘The most attractive routes have been covered, and we 


believe that arrangements are as complete as any advertised tours. 


P. N. CHASE 


Railroad Secretary New York Conference 
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The tours will be under the direction of Mr H. A. Kinports of New York, whom we 
know by experience to be one of the most agreeable, accommodating, careful and com- 
petent excursion conductors known to us. 

We went with him to California in 1901, when the Epworth League held its convention 
in San Francisco. The trip was for 43 days and at the end of that time Mr. Kinports re- 
ceived from his company of nearly 300 the highest words of praise. 

The Itinerary will describe to you the tours, any one of which is guaranteed to be 
what the book says. The places to be visited and the sights to be seen are the best to behold 
in our country’s Western Wonderland. The train service, made up of Dining cars, Baggage 
cars and Pullman cars, will afford such comforts as can be had only under experienced 
conductors. 

The rates are lower than can be secured from any one else for the same things, and 
if history will repeat itself, the people who will be in the company are the most pleasant travel- 
ers any person could desire on such excursions. 

Sincerely yours, 
REV. P. N. CHASE, 
In Charge Committee of Arrangements 


XU 


EDW. G. ANDREWS 
NEW YORK CITY 
Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
BISHOPS' ROOMS 
No. 150 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York, March 8, 1904. 
The Rev. P. N. Chase, the Railroad Secretary 


of the New York Conference, has placed before 
me an Itinerary for those who wish to visit Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Coast during the next 
session of the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

The plan of travel, both going and returning, 
is admirably chosen and allows much desirable 
variety to suit the wishes of different parties. I 
have entire confidence in the judgment and in- 
tegrity of Mr. Chase, and believe that his pre- 


sentation of the Itinerary will be clear and 


reliable, 


EDW. G. ANDREWS. 
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Tourist Travel 


"He who goes the wrong way must make his journey twice." 


Tourists are compelled to depend on regular train service— 
twenty minutes for refreshments at irregular hours. If one 
The Old Way desires to stop off at any point, a hotel must be hunted up— 
А 3 bag and baggage must be looked after—then, after hurried 

By Ordinary Train : : : e 
sight-seeing and repacking of baggage, the train is taken to 
| ——ll DS the next stop. Frequently the train service necessitates 
leaving the sleeping car at midnight in a strange city. At numerous places, where a few 
hours would be ample, the running of trains requires a full twenty-four hours’ stop; as 
a result, many points of interest are not visited at all. Unfamiliarity with the country vis- 
ited and the different minor annoyances make the wear and tear of this mode of travelling 

a serious effort, and the tourist returns home to rest and recuperate. 


A vestibuled Pullman train running on a special schedule 
for the entire trip. A train with every luxury and comfort; 
Our Modern Way elegant sleeping accommodations, meals at regular hours 
while en route. Hotel accommodations are reserved in ad- 
vance. Your section or stateroom in Sleeping Car is as- 
signed you before leaving home, and is yours for the entire 


By Special Train 


round trip. Your baggage is accessible at all times. With our special train service, stops 
can be made at every place of interest without the least discomfort. The tourist travels 
about in his own "Hotel, his mind free from care. He sees more than could be seen in 


double the time travelling the old way, and returns home rejuvenated, feeling that for once 
his vacation has been of benefit to him. 


EEE Ee Probably the strongest argument in favor of this method of 
The Advantages of travel is that the passenger is relieved of all the responsi- 
ә к ^ bilities and cares incident to the trip from the moment of 
Craveling witb boarding the train at the starting point until his return. 
Our Party There is nothing left to do, as all necessary travelling and 
E living expenses are settled before starting on the journey, 
leaving for the party in charge of the train and his assistants the work of attending to all 
details of the trip, such as the checking and care of the baggage, carriage drives, hotel 
accommodations and attending to all the шїпїїг of a lengthy trip. This enables the tourist 
to enjoy uninterrupted pleasure and rest, free from all the cares and annoyances which 
confront and mar the happiness of those who undertake so long a journey independently. 
Those who have never travelled under such favorable auspices can form but a faint concep- 
tion of the elegance, comfort and enjoyment which a special train thus equipped and managed 
affords. Our passengers will certainly enjoy all the privacy of a limited and select party, 
and citing the past as a criterion, will undoubtedly find the company as congenial and re- 
fined as could possibly be desired. 


A feature of our Tours is the Chaperon. She is a lady of experience, well versed in 
the art of travelling, and her especial duty is the care of ladies travelling without escort. 
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Our party will occupy one of the most complete trains that 

ever left the East, each car being selected and especially 

А Train of adapted for tours of this kind. The train will be vestibuled 

E throughout, and consist of Baggage Car, Dining Car, Pullman 

Vestibuled Cars Palace Sleeping Cars, etc., all practically under one roof, 

dL ИНА НА. literally “а, hotel on wheels," and will be at the disposal of 

the party during the entire trip. The sleeping car conductor and porters, also dining car 

steward, chef, cooks and waiters will be the pick of the service, and men experienced in 
handling special parties and tours. 


As a special train and time-table are used, and having neither hotels nor dining stations 
to depend on en route, we shall be enabled :o travel without any of the customary incon- 
veniences. 


One of the greatest comforts of our personally conducted tours is 


The **Quantzintecomatzin" 
The Largest Dining Car in the World. 


The car is a massive structure on six-wheeled trucks, has wide vestibules of the latest 
designs, Westinghouse automatic air brakes, combination couplers, lights by electricity or 
gas; the kitchen, pantries, lockers and refrigerators are built on a scale commensurate for 
a car of such proportions, so that the preparation and service of meals may be performed 
in a satisfactory manner. 


There are seats for forty people in the grand saloon, and a private dining-room with a 
table service for eight persons. 


The interior finish is of English oak, with decorations in gold, designs from the mural 
mosaics of the Ruins of Mitla; the upholstery is in dark leather, harmonizing with the wall 
color—the curtains also in harmony with the sides and ceiling. The exterior color is Pullman 
standard with stenciled borders and bands, also taken from the Mitla mosaics. 


The hours for meals will be as follows: Breakfast, 7 to 9; Luncheon, 12 to 2, and evening 
dinner, 6 to 8. 


BAGGAGE. 


Hach passenger will be allowed 150 pounds of baggage. The Baggage Car will be 
attached to our special train for the entire trip, and ‘passengers can have access to this 
car at reasonable hours. Tags will be furnished, which should be plainly marked with 
owner's name and attached to every trunk, valise, or other piece of baggage, to serve as 
a ready means of identification. 


OUO PM ROT 
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Our Plans in Detail 


In mapping out these General Conference Tours, two things have been kept con- 
stantly before us:  First—To provide different Tours, varying in length and covering 
everything of interest that the traveler in crossing the Continent desires to see; 
Second—To keep the important item of expense down to the lowest possible figure. How 
well we have succeeded can be determined by carefully considering what follows, and by 
comparing our rates with those usually named for such comprehensive tours. 


Y 
Ж 


The tours are arranged as follows: 


Tour No. 1 


Monday, April 25th, 1904. 
Via New Vork Central and Hudson River Railroad. 


Leave New Vork 


Ин с Ты е а а TST аа Ен на КЫЛК О А. М. 
Leave, Poughkeepsie... P. M. 
WeayerAl Dan yore оцени батине a енене сенате ан e TIE ECCOQU CCDIEDUQHECO ECCE P. M. 
Teave иса 525 ee e rosea aa a SS P. M. 
Leave Syracuse. .............. P. M. 
Leave Rochester P. M. 
WeavesButftalo... ыма ЕЛДЕ Жыгыл ЛА САМ ТЫП Ы ҚА се ашк Р. М. 
Аг уен DICAL ON 2.22.2222... оао еее OC 1150 A. M. 
Leave Chicago, ‘HL, via Santa Fe Route .......................................... 9.00 P. M. 
Wednesday, April 27th. 
"Arrivo Kansas GiLy; МО: со се с слала emeret see teles is estre Tiv T eee ты ier aie eI ed 9.30 A. M. 
il/cavestansas ОЛУ MO: 27. к л», ШЕКЕ алсаз, erine eis 0 Т оће а medo 10.00 А. М. 


eave Порека Kansas sdn stade sare Бю жа кше E та а ete ete vean езт еее 12.15 А. М. 
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Thursday, April 28th. 


ATHE ШЕ) MNEs os edonor e oo aaao tanoa CIO fellas ансо о ааа аа 2.45 A. M. 
ПАВВАЛФ Ea ОАЕ Me r ыл АА aa e eaea e aroe p сата 2.55 A. M. 
Arrive Las Vegas, New Mexico. dee eee eee ae enre aenea hse naa a 11.45 A. M. 
И еахе павњуевав мем Mexico Nl n 12.15 P. M. 
ATTIVCESANLABM CN CW мех сое. 4.35 P. M. 
Stop Three Hours. ` 

Шеахе Santa Ке, New Mexico. 2.22.........2..................... ЕЗ 7.35 Р. М. 
Arrive Albuquerque, New Mexico ................................... 4-4... 10.05 P. M. 
Leave Albuquerque, New Мехїсо...................... ня бб +, бе Кеб es 10.15 P. M. 

Friday, April 29th. 
Arrive The Old Indian Pueblos at Laguna, New Mexico ...............--...... 7.00 A. M. 

Stop over two hours, for visits to the village; while here an "Indian war dance" will 
be given for the entertainment of the party. ; 
Veayograsuna O ннн 9.00 A. M. 
ArrivewAdamanajPATizona ананна: 2.00 P. M. 
Stop over five hours for drive to the Petrified Forests of Arizona. Convey- 
ances provided. 
Leave Adamana, Arizona ...................................................... 7.00 P. M. 
Saturday, April 30th. 
Arrive Williams ЖАТ Ола ТН ЕТЕ орао a 2.00 A. M. 
«WoavolvlliamswArizonaM TRE ние Ре ee te see des 8.00 A. M. 
Ауе атара салон Ала ола ке К N E МА, 6.00 А.М 
Saturday, April 30th, and Sunday, May 1st. 
At the Grand Canon of Arizona. 

Monday, May 2d. 
qeavesGrandiGanons ATi ZONAy ТЕЛЕ Т ГТ M E Qe isi 12.01 A. M. 
TAC ay ову алан MATIZ ON Ae N ТТТ Т RA 3.00 A. M. 
Ауе Barstow California We e CE C Л TT (Pacific Time) 1.00 P. M. 
Arrive San Bernardino ва ољо ја e e А АИ А 4.00 P. M. 
Anniver Redlands Californias еһе е е MR Т”... 4.30 P. M. 

Drive over Smiley Heights. Conveyances provided. 

Tuesday, May 3d. 
Beaye Redlands. зг пера ние ИЕТ ОЛИ ғ Tee 6.30'А. М. 
Arrive. Riverside Мо e АНТЫ а о aleae eiae, Datei OTs, ele esiste o eve 7.00 A. M. 

Three hours at Riverside. Conveyances provided for ride about city. 

OAV O Maier Gk зылады ted: uates sis тг чырр е А одат аа ан e eise nee 10.00 A. M. 
Arive ОЗ Ает E A O ehe ЫЛ. ДИК ны 1.00 P. M. 


Conference convenes from May 4th until May 31st. 
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TOUR NO. 1, as per the foregoing schedule, has been arranged for the Conference Dele- 
gates and Friends, who desire to remain in California for an indefinite period, making their 
own arrangements for their return to the East. 


For Rates for TOUR NO. 1 see page 19. 


Tour No. 1A 


For friends of the church whose time is limited so that they cannot remain in Los 
Angeles for the entire Conference session. The schedule for Tour No. 1A is precisely the 
same as Tour No. 1 TO Los Angeles; then, after spending 6 delightful days in Los Angeles, 
and vicinity, the Tour is resumed according to the following schedule: 

May 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, in Los Angeles. 


During that time side trips (included in the Tour) will be made to Pasadena, to Santa 
Catalina Islands, to the Summit of Mt. Lowe, etc. 


Sunday, May 8th. 


Retire on train. 
Leave Los Angeles via Southern Pacific Company ........................ 12.00 Midnight. 


Monday, May 9th. 


Arrive Santa Barbara, Cal ................................................... 8.00 A. M 
Spend half a day at Santa Barbara. Visit Old Mission. 
Leave Santa Barbara ........................................................ 2.00 P.M 


Scenic portion of the Southern Pacific Company’s Coast Division by daylight. 


Tuesday, May 10th. 


Arrive Hotel Del Monte (Monterey) .....ssessesssssssesessssesesessssseeeeeene 6.00 A. M. 


P. M., take Seventeen-mile drive. Retire on train. 


Wednesday, May 11th. 


Leave Del Monte ....................................................... а 001, 3.00 A. M 
Arrive Santa Cruz ................................................. nnn 6.00 A. M 
Side trip to Santa Cruz Big Tree Grove, by Narrow Gauge Train. 

Arrive San Јове ................................................... ám hmm 3.00 P.M 

Thursday, May 12th. 
Weave San Јове ......2....2..4--. „эЛ ае о УП оар ВЕ ан то Ои а ари атр 5.00 A. M. 
Arrive San Francisco (Third Street) ........................................... 8.00 A. M 


Thursday, May 12th, and Friday, May 13th, in San Francisco (Hotel Pleasanton). 
Carriage ride about the city included in Tour. 


Friday, May 13th. 


Leave San Francisco .......... DPI OD OO OCS EPID н тее fo 6.00 P. M. 


i 
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Saturday, May 14th. 
En route to Salt Lake City. 


ALEVE plis аке Ote? аа вена таи на И 2Ҙ......оша жа қайна 11.30 Р. 


Sunday, May 15th. 
At Salt Lake City. 


Monday, May 16th. 


Leave Salt Lake City via Rio Grande Western RYE Ses балы јела sisi ciere еее ва 12.01 A. M. 
лице Сел оса Бргшпеви COLO. о. ен. eec eee etre eterne tee rre ne а 1.00 P. M. 
Spend afternoon and evening at this famous resort. 
Tuesday, May 17th. 
Leave Glenwood Springs via Denver & Rio Grande Ну......................--- 8.00 A. M 
Pass through Canon of the Grande River and the Royal Gorge. 
auno Colorado. ала, ҚЫТА EDD 5.30 P. 
Wednesday, May 18th 
Lere jouets ЗЫ Cl 5.80 A. M. 
Amro Tokio Sedi К О ccc РО Ара ИРИНА ЕСМ: 5.45 A. M. 
Ascent of Pike’s Peak and carriages through the Garden of the Gods. 
Thursday, May 19th. 
т А ^ + ” 
Side trip to Cripple Creek and Victor over the Famous “Short Line. 
: ... 11.00 P. M. 
Lese ton indic ec er ОО cdd 
Friday, May 20th. 3.00 A. M 


Ilo тетет тт РЕ Т ABO OR ысы OUO TOT SE Ei etown. 
Day to be spent in Denver for City, or for trip over the "Loop" above Georg 
Leave Denver via Union Pacific Бу.................................. е-е” 


MTU Sis ИБНЕ soe EG in rae e a DOO DOO и ees 
May 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, at St. Louis Exposition (Hotel Epworth). 


Thursday, May 26th. 
Leave St. Louis via Big Four Ry. ........................%.?%%%%546555- nn еее" 


Friday, May 27th. 
ЈА те Миа ата наа No Уй. ,2-22222.2.....2222........-..4-1..-....%-05.4.0 54.2. 
Leave Niagara Falls, М. Ү...................................%.%-%%............. 
Arrive New York . ob aD Do cO d IA d up OO p 
For Rates for "Tour 'No. 4 Ди see page 19. 


12.00 Мооп. 
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Tour No. 1B 


YOSEMITE VALLEY TOUR. 


This Tour is arranged for the convenience of those who wish to visit the Yosemite 
Valley and the Maripora Big Tree Grove. 


The Schedule for this Tour will be precisely the same as TOUR NO. 1 up TO Los 
Angeles, the following Schedule then being followed: 


May 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th in Los Angeles. 


During that time side trips (included in Tour) will be made to Pasadena, to Santa 
Catalina Island, to the Summit of Mt. Lowe, etc. 


Sunday, May 8th. 


Retire on train. 
Leave Los Angeles (via Southern Pacific Ry) ........................... 12.00 Midnight. 


Monday, May 9th. 


AvnvesRaymond; Саі. 2221200. еее аео ое еее serene ea 8.00 А. М. 
May 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th in Yosemite Valley. 


DAILY ITINERARY IN THE YOSEMITE. 


Leave Raymond, Monday, May 9th 8.00 A. M. 

Arrive Ahwahnee, Noon—Lunch. 

Arrive Wawona, 6 P. M.—Remain over night. 

Leave Wawona, 7 A. M., May 10th. 

Arrive Sentinel Hotel, 1 P. M. 

Drive around the floor of the Valley during afternoon of May 10th. 

Leave Hotel, 7 A. M., Wednesday, May 11th. Drive to Mirror Lake and return 
to foot of short trail. Saddle horses provided to Glacier Point. Return 
to Hotel after Lunch. | 

Leave Sentinel Hotel, 2 P. M., Wednesday, May 11th. 

Arrive Wawona, 6.30 P. M., stop over night. 

Leave Wawona, 6.30 A. M., Thursday, May 12th. 

Arrive at Mariposa Big Trees at 8.20 A. M. 

Leave Mariposa Big Trees at 11.00 A. M. 

Arrive Ahwahnee, 1 P. M.—Lunch. 

Leave Ahwahnee, 2 P. M. 

Arrive Raymond, 6 P. M. 


Thursday, May 12th. 
преса лед Кау топа 52-25” бе абу ы Бы 50542 952. 550% 6.30 P. M. 
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Friday, May 13th. 


туе сап Eran CISCO CAL Т qu mo id Dec ee tei asl кита levee cise. eie bere nares 8.25 A. M. | 
Join Tour No. 1A at Hotel Pleasanton and continuing with them for remainder of 


Tour 1 А as per schedule. | 
| 
| 


For rates for Tour No. 1 B, see page 20) 


Tour No. 1С 


This Tour is arranged for the Delegates and their Friends who remain in Los Angeles | 
for the entire Conference Session, as the delegates are obliged to do. The schedule for the | 
outbound journey being Ше same as Tour No. 1 up to Los Angeles. After spending the) 
month of May at the Conference, the journey to be resumed on the following schedule: | 

| 
Tuesday, May 31st. : | 


Retire on Train. 


Leave Los Angeles, Cal. (via Southern Pacific Ry.) ............... Тат а RE 10.00 Р.М. 


Wednesday, June 1st. 


Arrive Raymond, Са1..........................%:5%%%%%:5552............ ee 6.00 А, M. 


June 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th for Yosemite Valley Tour. 
DAILY ITINERARY IN YOSEMITE. 


Leave Raymond, Wednesday, June Ist 8.00 A. M. 

Arrive Ahwahnee, Noon.—Lunch. 

Arrive Wawona, 6 P. M., remain over night. | 

Leave Wawona, 7 A. М., June 2d. | 

Arrive Sentinal Hotel, 1 A. M., June 2d. Drive around the floor of the Valley. 
during the afternoon of June 2d. 

Leave Hotel, 7 A. M., June 3d. Drive to Mirror Lake and return to foot of short 
trail Saddle horses provided to Glacier Point. Return to Hotel for Lunch. 

Leave Sentinal Hotel, 2 P. M., June 3d. 

Arrive Wawona, 6.30 P. M.—Stop over night. 

Leave Wawona, 6.30 A. M., June 4th. 

Arrive Mariposa Big Trees, 8.30 A. M., June 4th. 

Leave Mariposa Big Trees, 11.30 A. M., June 4th. 

Arrive Ahwahnee, 1.00 P. M.—Lunch. 

Leave Ahwahnee, 2.00 P. M. 

Arrive Raymond, 6.00 P. M. 

Leave Raymond, 6.30 P. M., in our Special Pullman Train for San Francisco. 

Arrive бап Hrancisco ........2.2..-.22........2......1....21................... Midnight. 


Sunday, June 5th, and Monday, June 6th, in San Francisco (Hotel Pleasanton). Car- 
riage ride provided Monday, June 6th. 
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Monday, June 6th. 
LeavetSangNranoisSc0 seiek «ossia eerte свие I URP CUP Fae RRS NT ECTS 10.00 P. M. 


Tuesday, June 7th. 
En route toward Salt Lake City. 


Wednesday, June 8th. 
Ато ме SALE аке Су cgo ара N ава n EDITT Badia реши 9.00 A. M. 
Side trip to Great Salt Lake included in Tour. 
beaver SAIL Lake City via: Б Gs Wi Бу acts ace dens siete вз t sei euet кашына еее DUNT 8.00 P. M. 


Thursday, June 9th. 
ATmmyvesGlenwood Springs, COLO oraes ranse AAE Nenna EE ee AEE EIDE EEE nea 8.00 A. M. 
Leave Glenwood Springs, Colo., via D. & R. С. Бу.............................. 10.00 A. M. 
Pass through Canon of the Grande River and the Royal Gorge. Train stopping at the 
most scenie portion of the Gorge, so that the party may leave the train. 
Arrive Мато Springs; 6010: e ххх иес ка ....-2-2- 2- 10.00 P. M. 


Friday, June 10th. 
Ascent of Pike's Peak and carriages through Garden of the Gods. 
Leave Manitou Springs; Colosas. sakae t euis cop ees syste s cts В Gores а T Tee 11.00 P. M. 


Saturday, June 11th. 


Arrive sDenyeruGColos 2555956 вес кот өза UY Saale rd еее ео aee eis CR rede eie 3 A. M. 
Side Trip over the "Loop" from Denver. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Зипдау, Јипе 12, 
In Denver. 
Weave Denver yia. We Pi Ву: оморе avn А x ewe атана ele NE Midnight. 


Monday, June 13th. 
En route to St. Louis. 


Tuesday, June 14th. 


МӨ О АЗОВ АДАЛ ТТТ whe е Жай е а Qus tele s creme rien 3.00 A. M. 
June 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, at St. Louis Exposition (Hotel Epworth.) 


Monday, June 20th. 
Weave РОВ via Big FOUL RY ame detecte terree err EIU TUE 12.00 Noon. 


Tuesday, June 21st. 


Arrivo Niagara Бала; N: Y. eosam eese ае e's: ee sye sei воа E алеје е оосо qe о тате STO A. M. 
Waa Nicene atlas NE Yee reote slender Қа САНАЛ. 9 P. M. 
Wednesday, June 22d. 

Susdhen eus оры аа ТАТ О ТАТ С” ы” About Noon 
For rates for Tour No. 1 C see page 20, E i 

Р > RY ! 
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'Tour No. 1D 


Yellowstone National Park Tour. 


This Tour (No. 1D) is precisely the same as Tour No. 1C, with a 

CF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK added. The cux of ee > TO 
the same as Tour No. 1C up TO Salt Lake City. From that point the party e ЈЕ y 
Yellowstone Park via Monida, and after the Seven Day Tour of the Park, лыш S 3 
Lake City, resuming the schedule of Tour No. 1C from that point, the dates bei id es 

days later. Leaving Salt Lake City, June 16th; Glenwood Springs June 17: D E 
Springs June 18th; Denver June 20th; arriving St. Louis June 21st; leaving st L Маша 
27th; Niagara Falls, June 28th; arriving Philadelphia June 29th. odi 


For rates for Tour No. 1 D see page 20. 


Tour No. 1E 


This Tour is arranged for those who desire to return home via the SHASTA 
to Portland, Oregon, and from thence over the Canadian Pacific Railway through сеооа 
dian Rockies. = e Cana- 


The route and schedule for this Tour is precisely the same as Tour No. 1B 
including San Francisco, Cal; at that point leaving the party, and returning : 
via Portland, Oregon, and the Canadian Rockies. 

For rates for Tour No. 1 E see page 2l. 


>, Up to and 
independently 


NOTE.—It will be noticed that the schedule and route for all the Tours is the g 


TO Los Angeles; the variable routes all coming in on the return trip only. ame up 


SUNDAY TRAVEL.—It will also be observed that travel on Sunday has no 
our schedules. Place in 
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——RATES-— 


The Rates for the various Tours provided for the Delegates and their friends, are re- 
markably low; especially when we take into consideration the high class of accommoda- 
tion and the large number of charming side trips included in the various Itineraries. 


Rates for Tour No. 1 


Brom New York 1 2250 mus s is арене клетва ван a ese ERLE овое аа tef $116.00 
BECO Buffalo не ARA Бета decere поло viser efe) SM РЫЛДЫ OSE ене Да >... $110.00 


The Rates named include First-class R. R. ticket from starting point to Los Angeles 
and return; one double berth in Pullman Palace Sleeper to Los Angeles; 3 meals each day 
in Dining Car until arrival of special train at Los Angeles; side trips to Laguna; the Petri- 
fied Forest of Arizona, by carriage from Adamana; two days at the Grand Canon (Arizona); 
carriage rides at Redlands and Riverside in California. Nothing but the return portion 


of R. R. ticket is included after reaching Los Angeles. 


This Tour, as already stated, is intended for those who desire to remain longer in Cali- 
fornia, and make their own arrangements for the return trip. 


If desired, the return portion of R. R. ticket can be made to read over choice of routes 
returning; either via one of the Southern Lines or via San Francisco and Ogden; if it 
be desired to return via Portland, Oregon, the rate will be $11.00 higher. 


The return portion of ticket is good until June 30, 1904, and stop-over privileges are 
allowed at all points west of the Missouri River, and at St. Louis. 


IMPORTANT.—When registering for this Tour, state the route selected for the return 


trip. 

Rates for Tour No.1A 
From New York...................... засва е зере в ялаа еен агнета ене A LIS WEI ES % $235.00 
From Buffalo ......... sedie ees arde sien eee ient БЕ с араби вата RISO OST OO E * $227.00 


The Rates named include First-class R. R. ticket from starting point to Los Angeles 
and return, as per schedule; one double berth in Pullman Palace Sleeper for entire Tour; 
3 meals each day in Dining Car; while in Los Angeles, three meals each day at Van Nuy's 
Broadway Hotel; hotel accommodation at Del Monte, San Francisco and St. Louis; the 
following Side Trips: To the Old Indian Pueblos at Laguna, the Petrified Forest of Arizona 
by carriage from Adamana, two days at the Grand Canon of Arizona, carriages at Red- 
lands and Riverside, the trip to the Summit of Mt. Lowe from Los Angeles, to Pasadena, 
to Santa Catalina Island in the Pacific Ocean, to Santa Barbara Old Mission, to Del Monte 
(Monterey), to the Santa Cruz Big Tree Grove, carriages in San Francisco, to Great Salt 
Lake from Salt Lake City, up Pike's Peak and by carriage through the Garden of the 
Gods from Manitou Springs, to Cripple Creek and Victor from Manitou, over the “Loop” 
from Denver, and five days at the St. Louis Exposition, including admissions. 

NOTE.—If two persons desire to occupy double berth in Pullman Sleeper together, the 

rate will be considerably less. Write Excursion Manager if interested. 


۰ 
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„Rates for Tour No. 1B 


Yosemite Valley Tour. 


. From МеууҮогк....................... 
From Buffalo 


The rates named include precisely the same as outlined under the caption of Rates for 
Tour No. 1A, WITH THE EXCEPTION that the Tour of the Yosemite Valley is added, 


and Santa Barbara, Del Monte and the Santa Cruz Big Tree Grove are omitted. See 
Schedule. 


NOTE.—If two persons desire to occupy double berth in Pullman Sleeper together, the 
rate will be considerably less. Write Excursion Manager if interested. 


Rates for Tour No. 1C 


No hotel accommodations while in Los Angeles are included in the following rates: 


From New York 


ровове OC ее ое еее е ers) зару VI карар реж йа ава sie ЧО ГБ ОП) 
From Buffalo 


0900 08 000b6 000086 EA COD Вер и ит КГ ГК LLL. $270.00 


The rates named include First-class R. R. ticket from starting point to Los Angeles and re- 
turn, as per schedule, one double berth in Pullman Palace Sleeper for entire Tour, 3 meals each 
day in Dining Car, Hotel accommodations at San Francisco and St. Louis, the following Side 
Trips: To the Old Indian Pueblos at Laguna, the Petrified Forest of Arizona by carriage from 
Adamana, two days at the Grand Canon of Arizona, carriages at Redlands and Riverside, the 
trip to the Summit of Mt. Lowe from Los Angeles, to Pasadena, to Santa Catalina Island 
in the Pacific Ocean, the complete Tour of the Yosemite Valley, including Stages, Hotels 
and the Yosemite side trips outlined; carriages in San Francisco, to Great Salt Lake from 
Salt Lake City, up Pike’s Peak, and by carriage through the Garden of the Gods from 


Manitou Springs, over the “Loop” from Denver, and five days at the St. Louis Exposition, 
including admissions. 


NOTE.—If two persons desire to occupy double berth in Pullman Sleeper together, 
the rate will be considerably less. Write Excursion Manager if interested. 


SPECIAL.—Any who desire to omit the Tour of the Yosemite Valley, and take, in 
place of it, the route via Santa Barbara, Del Monte and the Santa Cruz Big Tree 
Grove, en route to San Francisco, joining Tour No. 1C again at that point, can 
arrange to do so, and rate will be quoted upon application to Excursion Manager. 


Rates for Tour No. 1D 


No hotel accommodations at Los Angeles are included in the following rates: 
гош Мем МЕН roban Е OD OB а а ИН TIT %328.00 


on [3 9) обособововоовобововлов ан аи sacs see cee tne КГК „..-... $320.00 


The Rates named include all that is outlined for Tour No. 1 C, with the Seven Day 
Tour of the Yellowstone National Park ADDED. 


NOTE.—If two persons desire to occupy double berth in Pullman Sleeper together, the 
rate will be considerably less. Write Excursion Manager if interested. 
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Rates for Tour No. 1E 


From New Y OBk. ааыр 


Sa e эсе as ай ыы анна а ыза Ж КӨ сатен лы m $213.00 
From Buffalo 


Rhe ner ASAR SEE аваа VUE Y VISIO UA V OS dint а Ы Ма mee Е $215 00 


The rates named include everything that is outlined for Tour No. 1B up to and in- 
cluding San Francisco; from San Francisco only the R. R. ticket is included, returning via 
Portland, Oregon, and through the Canadian Rockies via the Canadian Pac. Ry. No 
Pullman accommodations or meals are included beyond San Francisco. 


NOTE.—If two persons desire to occupy double berth in Pullman Sleeper together, the 
rate will be considerably less. Write Excursion Manager if interested. 


Rates from other Points Quoted on Application 


Number Limited 


The number that can be accommodated is strictly limited to the capacity of the Special 
Train,—about 125 persons. As is quite evident, from the great interest manifested in these 
Tours as the result of the mailing of Advance Circulars, it is an assured fact that all the 
Places will be quickly taken up. If you have decided to go, register at once, for all places 
Inust be assigned in regular rotation. 


Advance Payment 


In order to register for one of the Tours outlined in this Itinerary, an advance payment 
of Ten Dollars ($10.00) is required, the balance, according to tour selected, being payable 
On or before April 15th, 1904. The $10.00 Advance Payment is simply that much on ac- 
count, receipt for which will be promptly rendered. 

When the balance is paid, all Railroad and Pullman Tickets, also the "Little Red Book" 
of Coupons, covering all Side Trips, Meals and Hotel accommodations, as outlined for each 


` Tour, will be delivered, either in person or by registered mail. 


How to Proceed 


Fill out one of the Application Blanks found in the back part of this Itinerary, answer 
all questions fully, and forward same, together with the Ten Dollars advance payment re- 
quired, to the Rev. P. N. Chase, Woodstock, New Vork. He will promptly render receipt, placing 
the amount advanced to your credit on the Tour selected. PEOR - 

"C" 
H. A. KINPORTS 


REV. P. N. CHASE, PH.D., IN CHARGE 3 WEST 29TH ST, NEW YORK 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
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Descriptive Outline Sketches of Interesting 
Points En Route 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


N 1605 the Spaniards founded this city under the name La Ciudad Real de la Santa Fe de 
|| San Francisco (the True City of the Holy Faith of St. Francis), which, like many an- 
other ponderous Spanish title, has been reduced to lower terms in the lapse of time. 
There are many places of antiquarian interest, where are stored Spanish archives cov- 
ering two and a quarter centuries, and numerous paintings and carvings of great age; the 
Church of Our Lady of Light, the Cathedral of San Francisco, and finally the Church of 
San Miguel and the Old House, isolated from everything that is in touch with our century 
by their location in the heart of a decrepit old Mexican village. Here, at last, is the real 
Santa Fe of the traveler's anticipation; a straggling aggregation of low adobe huts, divided 
by narrow winding lanes, where in the sharply defined shadows leathern-faced old men and 
women sit in vacuous idleness and burros loaded with firewood or garden truck pass to 
and fro; and in small groups of chattering women one catches an occasional glimpse of 
bright interrogating eyes and a saucy handsome face, in spite of the closely drawn tapelo. 
If now some sturdy figure in clanking armor should obligingly pass along, you would have 
an exact picture of the place as it appeared two and a half centuries ago. Nothing but 
that figure has departed from the scene, and substantially nothing new has entered in. 
It does not change. The hurrying activities and transitions of the outer world, from 
which it is separated by only a narrow arroyo, count for nothing here. One questions if the 
outline of a shadow has altered for generations. The Old House, where Coronado is said 
to have lodged in 1540, and the Church of San Miguel, which was sacked in 1680 and reha- 
bilitated in 1710, are not distinguishable from their surroundings by any air of Superior 
age. All is old, a petrification of medieval human life done in adobe. 


OLD INDIAN PUEBLOS AT LAGUNA. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of these pueblos, an intelligent, complex, industrious and 
independent race, are anomalous among North American natives. Many are housed to-day 
in the self-same structures in which their forefathers were discovered, and in three and a 
half centuries of contact with civilization their manner of life has not materially changed. 

Pueblo architecture possesses nothing of the elaborate ornamentation found in so-called 
Aztec ruins in Mexico. The house is usually built of stone, covered with adobe cement, 
and is severely plain. It is commonly two or three stories in height, of terrace form, and 
joined to its neighbors. The prevailing entrance is by means of a ladder to the roof of the 
lowest story. During the time that our Special is side-tracked at Laguna, the Indians, by 
special arrangement, will give a “War Dance" for the entertainment of the party. 


THE PETRIFIED FORESTS OF ARIZONA. 


The following description of the Petrified Forests is from “To California and Back,” 
issued by the Passenger Department of the Santa Fe Route: 

“Long ere Noah fell adrift with the heterogeneous company of the ark, or Adam was, 
perhaps even before the ancestral ape first stood erect in the posture of men that were to 
be, forests were growing in Arizona, just as in some parts they grow to-day. And it befell 
in the course of time that they lay prostrate and over them swept the waters of an inland 
sea. Eons passed, and sands like snowflakes buried them so deep the plesiosaurus never 
suspected their grave beneath him as he basked his monstrous length in the tropic waters 
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and hungrily watched the pterodactyl lolling in the palm-shade on the rim. Then the sea 
vanished, the uncouth denizens of its deeps and shores became extinct, and craters belched 
forth volcanic spume to spread a further mantle of oblivion over the past. Yet some- 
where the chain of life remained unbroken, and as fast as there came dust for worm to 
burrow in, mould for seed to sprout in, and leaf for insect to feed on, life crept back in 
multiplying forms, only to retreat 
v again before the surge of elemen- 
" tal strife after a century or after 
a thousand years. The precise 
sequence of events аз here 
sketched must not be too critically 
scanned. This region for hun- 
dreds of square miles was once 
sunk so low the ocean overflowed 
it; then upheaved so high the 
brine could find no footing. Again 
a partial depression made it a 
vast repository of rivers that 
drained the higher levels, which 
in time was expelled by a further 
= : upheaval. During the periods of 
In the Petrified Forest. subsidence the incoming waters 
deposited sand and silt, which time hardened to rock. But in periods of upheaval the pro- 
cess was reversed and the outgoing waters gnawed the mass and labored constantly to 
bear it away. 


and subsequently eroded clean away. And when these ancient logs were uncovered, and, 
| like so many Van Winkles, they awoke—but from a sleep many thousand times longer—to 
| the sight of a world that had forgotten them, lo! the sybaritic chemistry of nature had 
| transformed them every one into chalcedony, topaz, onyx, carnelian, agate and amethyst. 
Thousands of acres are thickly strewn with trunks and segments of trunks, and covered 
with chip-like fragments. There are several separated tracts, any one of which will 
seem to the astonished beholder an inexhaustible store of gems, measurable by no smaller 
phrase than millions of tons; a profusion of splinters, limbs, and logs, every fragment of 
which as it lies would adorn the collector’s cabinet, and, polished by the lapidary, might 
embellish a crown. Some of these prostrate trees of stone are over 100 feet in length 
and 7 or 8 feet in diameter, although they are most frequently broken into sections by 
transverse fracture. One of these huge trunks, its integrity still spared by time, spans 
a canyon 50 feet wide—a bridge of jasper and agate overhanging a tree-fringed pool— 
strange embodiment of a seer’s rhapsody, squandered upon a desert far from the habitation 
of men.” 


| 
| 
| “So to return to our long-buried forest, some 10,000 feet of rock was deposited over it, 
| 
| 


From Adamana, where we leave the train for carriages, the Forest is distant about 
7 miles. It is easily reached in a drive of an hour and a half. Two hours’ time will be 
allowed in the Forest, for the inspection of the wonderful petrifications. 


The chief object of interest is the natural log bridge, which, its integrity still spared 
by time, spans a chasm sixty feet wide—a trunk of jasper and agate overhanging a tree- 
fringed pool. The Eagle’s Nest and Dewey’s Cannon are remarkable forms seen in this local- 
| ity. The Forest is Adamana’s reason for being. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
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е алп... 


The Alvarado, Albuquerque, IN. М. 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona 


THE GRAND CANYON NOW EASILY ACCESSIBLE BY RAILROAD.—Our special train 
will run through to the Grand Canyon, which is now reached by rail from Williams, a town 
on the main line of the SANTE FE ROUTE to California. 


In order to reach this famous Canon we leave the Santa Fe Route at Williams, Arizona. 
Our cars being taken from that point over the tracks of the Santa Fe and Grand Canon Rail- 
road. The length of the line to the Grand Canon is 55 miles and it is remarkably smooth for 
a new line. It is built across a slightly rolling mesa, in places thickly wooded, in others open. 
The snow-covered San Francisco Mountains may be seen on the eastern horizon, while fine 
views are also obtained of Kendricks, Sitgreaves and Williams Mountains. Req Butte, 30 
miles out, is a prominent local landmark. Copper mines are being worked near Anitas Junc- 
tion. Before the temporary terminus is reached the train climbs a long, high ridge anq enters 
Coronino Forest, which here resembles a natural park. 


The hotel is at the head of Bright Angel Trail on the brink of the Canon. 


DESCRIPTION OF THEI GRAND ЈСАМУОМЛОР ARIZONA 


The series of tremendous chasms which form the channel of the Colorado River in its 
course through northern Arizona reach their culmination in a chaotic gorge 217 miles long, 
from nine to thirteen miles wide, and midway, more than 6,600 feet below the level of the 
plateau. Standing upon the brink of that plateau, at the point of the canon's greatest width 
and depth, the beholder is confronted by a scene whose majesty and beauty are well-nigh 
unbearable. Snatched in a single glance from every accustomed anchorage of human ex- 
perience, the stoutest heart here quivers, the senses cower. It is one of the few widely 
advertised spots which one need not fear approaching with anticipations too exalted. It 
is a new world, compelling the tribute of sensations whose intensity exceeds the familiar 
signification of words. It never has been adequately described, and never will be. If you 
say of Niagara’s gorge that it is profound, what shall you say of the Colorado’s chasm that 
yawns beneath your feet to a depth nearly fifty times greater? And when you face, not a 
mere narrow frowning gash of incredible depth, but a broad underworld that reaches to the 

, uttermost horizon and seems as vast as the earth itself; studded with innumerable pyramidal 
mountains of massive bulk hewn from gaudiest rock-strata, that barely lift the cones and tur- 
rets of their crests to the level of the eye; divided by purple voids; banded in vivid colors 
of transparent brilliancy that are harmonized by atmosphere and refraction to a marvelous 
delicacy; controlled by a unity of idea that redeems the whole from the menace of over- 
whelming chaos—then, surely, you may be pardoned if your pen halts in its description. 


| 
| 


‘MOAI ? әҹр ргушед pue “до apy e чеш 220ү Әрі SAIN 61 
пот SAHA LIZ SP 31 српод 293 Ur vureoureq 282S [pji2puo AA зору 251 — VNOZIHV ЯО NOANVO амуно ЯНИ, 
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CHARLES S. LUMMIS, “SOME STRANGE CORNERS OF OUR COUNTRY.” | 


"I have spoken of the Grand Cano 
as a gorge in which all the Famous. 
gorges could be lost. Some of you have 
ridden through the Grand Canon of the 
Arkansas on the D. & Б. С. Е. R. in. 
Colorado, and still more through the 
White Mountain Notch and the Fran- 
conia Noteh in New Hampshire. All 
three are very beautiful and noble; but 
if anyone of them were duplicated in 
the wall of the Grand Canon of Ari- 
zona, and you were looking from the 
opposite brink of that stupendous 
chasm, you would have to have your 
attention called to those scratches on 
the other side before you would notice 
them at all. If you were to take ше 
tallest mountain east of the Rockies, 
dig down around its base a couple of 
thousand feet so as to get to the sea 
level (from which its height is meas- 
ured), uproot the whole giant mass 
and pitch it into the deepest of the 
Grand Canon, its granite top Would not 
reach up to the dizzy crests of the 
cliffs which wall the awful bed of that 
muddy river. The Yosemite and the 
Yellowstone, wonderful as they are in 
their precipices (and the worlq outside 
of America cannot match those won- 
drous valleys), are babies beside this 
peerless gorge. 


JOHN L. STODDARD'S 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAND CANYON. 


"At last I hurried through the inter- 
In Southern California. vening space, gave a quick look and 

, almost reeled. The globe itself seemed 

to have suddenly yawned asunder, leaving me trembling on the hither brink of two dissevered 
hemispheres. Vast as the bed of a vanished ocean, deep as Mount Washington, riven from 
its apex to its base, the grandest canon on our planet lay glittering below me in the sunlight 
like a submerged continent, drowned by an ocean that had ebbed away. At my very feet, 
so near that I could have leaped at once into eternity, the earth was cleft to a depth of six 
thousand six hundred feet—not by a narrow gorge, like other canons, but by an awful gulf 
within whose cavernous immensity the forests of the Adirondacks would appear like jack- 
Straws, the Hudson Palisades would be an insignificant stratum. Niagara would be indis- 
cernible, and cities could be tossed like pebbles. As brain grew steadier and vision clearer, I 
saw, directly opposite, the other side of the canon thirteen miles away. It was a mountain wall, 


| 
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a mile in height, extending to the right and left as far as the eye could reach; and since the 
cliff upon which I was standing was its counterpart, it seemed to me as if these parallel 
banks were once the shore-lines of a vanished sea. Between them lay a vast, incomparable 
void, two hundred miles in length, presenting an unbroken panorama to the east and west 
until the gaze could follow it no farther. Try to conceive what these dimensions mean by 
realizing that a strip of the State of Massachusetts, thirteen miles in width and reaching 
from Boston to Albany, could be laid as a covering over this canon from one end to the 
other; and that if the entire range of the White Mountains were flung into it, the monstrous 
pit would still remain comparatively empty. Even now it is by no means without contents; 
for, as I gazed with awe and wonder into its colossal area, I seemed to be looking down upor. 
a colored relief-map of the mountain systems of the continent. It is not strictly one canon, 
but a labyrinth of canons, in many of which the whole Yosemite could be packed away and 
lost. Thus one of them, the Marble Canon, is of itself more than three thousand feet deep 
and sixty-six miles long. 


“It is evident, therefore, that all the other canons of our globe are, in comparison with 
this, what pygmies are to giants, and that the name Grand Canon, which is often used to desig. 
nate some relatively insignificant ravine, should be in truth applied only to the studendous 
earth-gulf of Arizona. At length, I began to try to separate and identify some of these for- 
mations. Directly in the foreground, a savage-looking mountain reared its splintered' head 
from the abyss, and stood defiantly confronting me, six thousand feet above the Canon's floor. 
Beyond this, other mountains rise from the gulf, many of which resemble the Step Pyramid 
at Sakhara, one of the oldest of the royal sepulchres beside the Nile. But so immeasuraply 
vaster are the pyramids of this Canon than any work of man, that had the tombs of the 
Pharaohs been placed beside them, I could not have discovered them without a fieldglass, 


“The coloring of the Grand Canon is no less extraordinary than its forms. Nature hal 
saved this chasm from being a terrific scene of desolation by glorifying all that it contains 
Wall after wall, turret after turret, and mountain range after mountain range, belted wit? 
tinted strata, succeed one another here like billows petrified in glowing colors. 

“То stand upon the edge of this studendous gorge, as it receives its earliest greeting гор 
the god of day, is to enjoy ina moment compensation for long years of ordinary uneventtj 


life." 
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Southern California. 


URING most of the period occupied by the story of California a large district, compris- 
ing about one-fourth the State, was regarded as a desert. It is now the remarkable 
country known distinctly as Southern California. 

This country alone, of all the territory of the United States, except southern 


Florida, is really described by the much-used term, “sub-tropical.” Lacking much of being a hot 


Mt. Lowe Railway, near 
Los Angeles. 


country, and a summer whose days are nearly all characterized by the 
trait of being warm in the sunshine and cool in the shade, there is yet 
never any actualcold in winter or oppressive sultriness in summer. 
Nearly all the products of the tropics grow here in astonishing vigor 
and profusion. Most of the beautiful plants and trees of foreign lands | 
have been imported, and flourish. Itisin effect theout-of-doors quick- 
bed and hot house of America. Flowers delicate, rare and costly 
everywhere else, here thrive and climb and grow large. Annuals be- 
come perennial, pulpy stems become wood, things that should die in 
autumn grow all winter. The fig and the olive have always presented 
to us something foreign, semi-biblical and anti-Saxon. Here they are 
common and hardy trees, with innumerable others of foreign foliage 
that line the avenues of towns like Pasadena and Riverside, and adorn 
the yards and walks of Los Angeles. 

The sensations of South California are peculiar, and have often 
been described. A renowned resort for invalids and tired people, in- 
dustry has accompanied and out-run the health seeker. The commer- 
cial products of the country have long been established in the markets, 
and this product is immense. What the nation needed in all those 
things that were once luxuries, and are now daily necessities, come from 
here. The orange, the lemon, the fig, andthe raisin grape, are among 
the common staples. Millions of gallons of wine are produced. The 
valley lying between mountain ranges is a distinctive feature of the 
topography, and each of these valleys is a place unique to the unac- 
costomed eye. A seeming miracle—the old miracle of water from a 
rock—has been extensively performed. To the eye, clothed in a kind 
of beautiful aridness, above the aridness these valleys glow with color 
to their edges against the brown mountains. Cities have arisen like 
crystallized exhalations. A multitude of the trained, the refined, the 
educated, and the wealthy have found permanent homes amid these 
scenes, whose charm cannot be explained in words, but appeals to the 


lullest senses, Los Angeles, considered as an instance, contains more people who have fixed 


Magnolia Avenue, Riverside, Cal. 


In Southern California 
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incomes, and who have found here the charm that 
detains, than any other nm. city of the United States. 
Those who do not remain come and go, and in thou- 


mage is regular and annual. 

| number of interesting sights 

| Angeles, and during the stay 

.. tunity for seeing them will 
| During the time spent 
members of the party will 


sands of cases the pilgra- 
There are a large 
within easy reach of Los 
in that city, ample oppor- 
be afforded, | 
in Southern California the 
be entitled to a side trip | 
to Santa Catalina Island, 
the dates for that trip to 
be selected by the mem- 
bers. ut 


A Magic Iland--- 
Santa Catalina. 


Hardly three hours 
and a half from Los An- 
geles, southern California, 
is Santa Catalina, an island 
22 miles long, a park in the 
Pacific, a mountain range 
atsea; a bit of the world 
y itself, which in its climate, natural 
beauties, and opportunities for sport, 
comes as near perfection as one can find. 
It abounds in beautiful and lofty moun- 
tains, deep gorges, stupendous rock cliffs 
‘and precipices. Its south and west coast 
has the surf and a bracing climate; its 
‘north and east is a region of calms, little 
bays with glass-like surfaces reflecting 
the rocks and mountains. Avalon, upon the bay of that name, 
۳ a climate nearer the ideal than anyin America, The winter 
is the season of verdure. The days are mild and balmy, the 
nights lack the chill of the mainland, and there is little difference 
in temperature between day and night. Winter it is in name 
alone, as the island is then a semi- tropic garden. There is a 


total lack of malarial taint, Santa Catalina being a natural 
sanitarium, The summers are equally remarkable. At Avalon Avalon and Vicinity, Santa Catalina 


j Isl „ Cal. 
a really hot period, as it is understood in the East, is unknown, Slana Soe 


and from May until November there is a succession of beautiful days, without a suspicion of 
squall or storm of any kind. 


| During the time spent in Southern California, side trips are taken from 
Los Angles to Santa Catalina Island, Pasadena and to the summit of Mt. Lowe. 
all these side trips are INCLUDED, as stated on the page devoted to RATES. 
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* Hotel Del Monte," Monterey. 


HILE Monterey has always had the reputation, among old Californians, of being the | 
the healthiest and most delightful spot in their State, itis only since the completion of | 
the “ Hotel del Моше” (June, 1880), that tourists could have the comforts, enjoyments | 
and surroundings which refined and cultivated beople desire, while availing themselves | 

of its equable and salubrious climate. Since the opening of the “ Hotel del Monte,” Monterey | 

has been visited by thousands of tourists—from all parts of the United States and Europe—who 
heartily indorse all that is said in behalf of this now famous resort. 

There is probably no place upon the seashore in the State so replete with natural charms | 
as Monterey. Its exquisite beauty and variety of scenery is diversified with ocean, bay, lake | 


А Bird's Eye View of “Ре! Monte.” 


and streamlet; mountain, hill and valley; and groves of oak, cypress, spruce, pine and other trees, 
The mountain views are very beautiful, particularly the Gabilan Santa Cruz spurs. 

Near the edge of a beautiful park, one hundred and twenty-six acres of undulating land 
within the sound of the low murmurs of the waters of Monterey Bay, there rises above the min- 
gled foliage of surrounding oak, pine and cedar trees, a building of magnificent proportions, сор- 
structed in the modern Gothic style. This is the magnificent “ Hotel del Monte." What can be 
said in sufficient praise of this marvelous creation? If a few years ago, the seeker for the choicest. 
of nature's blessings had pitched his tent in this vast garden of giant oaks and pines, where ferns | 
and wild-flowers grew in modest seclusion from the public gaze; where soft winds, scant-laden, 
whispered their secrets to the pines; where sun-kissed, azure-tinted hills and mountains watched | 
from afar the long lines.of silver breakers chasing one another on the sands, and the distant 
rumble of the surf and the near crooning of the pines invited to unspeakable content and peace,— | 
if he had seen this picture of infinite grace, he would have said, “ Here is all earthly perfection." 
But. if while he slept, Aladdin's genii had sat down in the grove this wonderful hotel, with its. 
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гу moderu Gothic facades, its incisive angles, its many sharp gables, minarets and towers, its 
rmers and window-hoods and broad verandas, and had planted about it a vast garden of the 
rest and most gorgeous flowers from every country of the earth, and thus added undreamt-of 
auties to the loveliness of the spot,—what tongue could express his wonder and delight, what 
n describe the boundless charms, what brush depict this form, expanse and color? Yet the 


One of the Wonders. 


| natural scene of the traveler who found in it perfection, did exist, Aladdin's ring was rubbed 
the “Ное! del Monte" passed from the unimaginable into actual existence. Since this won- 
ultransformation its name has penetrated wherever civilization is found; and the cultures and 
ied of all nations have shared its hospitality. 

In the middle of the forest sits the ‘(Hotel del Monte," with its one hundred and twenty-six 
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acres of garden,—the finest, the most gorgeous, the richest, the most varied in all the world, tie 
. famous gardens of Kew and Kensington not excepted. The efforts of Mr. Clark, the head gardener, 
and his score of skilled assistants have developed the unparallelled natural facilities for floricul 
ture to unmatchable degree. Itis not alone in summer that flowers bloom at the “ Hotel де: 
Monte;" in the middle of winter the grounds are lively with the color of blooming roses, panii 
| 


4 
( 
i 
Del Monte Grounds. i 
} 


and countless other flowers, while stretches of the tenderest plants, with callas and heliotrope:! 
prominentlead, are seen on every hand. The marvelous ribbon beds, with minute details; 
infinite variety of forms and combinations, exist in all their beauty throughout the year; and | 
section called “Arizona,” made up wholly of cacti, many of extreme sensitiveness to cold, rema! 
continually in prickly and rebellous thrift. Ivy, honey-suckles and nasturtiums grow in ramp/ 
luxuriousness, kept in decorous 1:mits only by the free use of shears. | 
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| In January and February the first grand burst of spring color comes in the form of great 
'eds of narcissus, tulips, crocuses, crown imperials, and and the whole long list of Holland gems, 
rranged in beds of conventional design, in ribbons of dazzling colors, in trefoils, hearts and 
very other conceivable 
orm. All the rare and 
'eautiful flowering plants 
f countries south of the 
quator—of South America 
ind the Cape of Good Hope, 
f Australia, of all the 
trange countries and is- 
ands over which hangs the 
'outhern cross. have found 
· Congenial home in the 
rounds of the ‘ Hotel del 
lonte; and as their na 
ive Summers are coinci- 
lent with our winters, and | 
е own countries 
Je He Summer-blooming 
| eur де habit in time of 
he Enn is a part of 
и Әкең persists іп” 
thes ntation ; and the 
he rm winter climate of 
ae otel del Monte " not 
ms Permits but encour- 
luring Т habit ; so that 
histo д» € winter months 
я Y be seen in this 
°Wer-garden plants 

mee nowhere else in Europe or North 
conserves side of some isolated and cramped 
id G mr generally inaccessible to the pub- 
qs Been ur have the floral resources of coun- 
ion in и Tawn upon, but scientific hybridiza- 
‘Hotel D 9 great propagating houses of the 
|; el Monte" has produced new varieties 


1 great beauty and value. 
In tł 


bres, fad grounds is a maze covering several 
alks. Un. of Cypress hedges inclosing the 
Pood deal 1ке marriage, it is very enticing, but a 
ered all т e to get into than out of. Scat- Along the Seventeen Mile Drive, 
lering the rough the grounds are benches, bor- | 
ire nume walks and stowed away in alluring trysting places and comforable lawn settes. "There 
ous swings and croquet grounds, and bins of clean white sand for children. There are 


Hotel **Del Monte." 


‘ver : 1 1 
(4 їн fine tenniscourts. All through the grounds are fine macadamized drivets and walks as clean 
Т зо Ten > mud and dust are unknown and impossible. This last is an important feature, and one 
| les especially will appreciate. 

The “ 


Laguna del Rey (Lake of the King)," covering some fifteen acres of ground, with its 
he centre throwing a thin, wavering column high into the air, constitutes an enchant- 
of the grounds. At the landing are moored row-boats free for the use of guests. 


опа, int 
bg feature 


| 


+ 
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There is also the Club House, a tasteful building with broad verandas, upon which in mid-winter 
are always seen groups of ladies and gentlemen. Here are a fine billiard-hall, and bowl- 
ing-alley. Bowling and tennis are the chief daytime amusements of the ladies in winter, and 
what could be more health-giving and inspiring ? 


The hotel itself—here we find the culmination of refinement, ease and wholesome luxum, 
Wide verandas afford delicious lounging-places and means for gratifying the gregarious insting 
for here congregate the guests in winter to enjoy the bright, warm scenery around. Ало 
favorite lounging-place, particularly in the evenings, is the lobby, where the officeis—a great wi 


: Я 7 А ly 
room with a huge open fire-place, in which burns an oakwood fire nearly every evening and сат) 
morning in the year. 


A great attraction at Del Monte is the famous seventeen-mile drive. т К, 
enteen-mile drive is one of the chief attractious of the “ Hotel del Monte," and it is, undoub 
edly, the most remarkable highway in the world. It skirts the entire peninsula of Monterey ‘td 
throughout its entire length is macadamized with the same material as that employed 9? 
walks and drives of the Hotel grounds. In constructing it to furnish a rare pleasure to the 
guests, по heed was given to the heavy expense which the undertaking involved. The T ГИ 
hard, white and clean, and is always free from dust and mud. It passes through Monterey ne 
Pacific Grove ; tunnels the dense forest of pine and oak; overlooks gorges and chasms 11 71 i 
huge waves tumble and roar ; skirts the edges of dizzy promontories overhanging the sea; E. ble 
into view the largest colony of sea lions on the coast; penetrates the depths of a remar es 
cypress grove ; skims along past beaches strewn with colored pebbles ; and then returns throu 


) ой 
a solemn and romantic canon to the starting point. A better idea of it may be had from us 
detailed description. 


] Тһе great highway begins at the Hotel, runs a mile to Monterey, passing through the ball 
ing pavilion onthe way; skirts the coast on the northward ; passes through Pacific Grove; "| 
then plunges at once into the forest in a westerly direction. Before doing this, however WE m 
if we like, pass straight on northward through the Pacific Grove and visit the old stone E 4 
house on Point Pinos, the extreme northeasterly extremity of the peninsula. Many а tragedy | 
the sea has the blazing light in the summer beheld. Just before arriving at the lighthous® | 
observe a macadamized road leading out to the westward and losing itself in the forest. 5 | 
a bicycle path, constructed for the benefit of the “ Hotel del Monte” guests. It runs throug 
enchanted forests, dells and glades to Moss Beach, where are found the brilliant alge, оё bs 

collectors of sea marvels rave, and brings into view the wonderful hills of snow white sand ү 
is shipped to San Francisco and made into glass. | 


Returning to thc main seventeen-mile drive, where it turns out of Pacific Grove, WE e 
ally ascend through the forest, with its sweet balsamic odors. The roadway is strewn lon 
diamonds and pearls of sunshine sifted through the lofty foliage overhead. The piping of que 
the cooing of doves, the strident cries of friendly jays, and the twittering of small pirds, аге 
strange accompaniment to the sighing of the pines and the hoarse rumble of the distant p 
beating ceaselessly on the rocks. Now and then a graceful deer bounds across the road. 4 du te 
‘of a mile to the left, off the drive, is the great reservoir. Nearly opposite, on the right, 15 | 
branch road leading down through a mystical forest lane to romantic Lake Majella (pronounce: 
Маћ-ћа -аћ) and the snow white sand-hills. 


Soon the road crosses the crest of the peninsula, swings to the north, and runs down to Мо: 
Beach. Thence it passes along near the bluff shore and through а wide, unforested area of gently 
rolling hills carpeted with wild-flowers. Here the brilliant emerald waves crash thundering]: 
upon therocks, sending clouds of spray high into the air and churning the water into а. boilir! 
white surf. 

Simultaneously two singular spectacles come into view. One of these is а small "eh 
island, a quarter of a mile from the shore. Clambering over its bare surface, Or flounder in: 


clumsily on the lower wave-washed rocks are hundreds of huge sea lions, commonly, but үле 
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Ously, called seals. Тһе laws prohibiting the slaughter of the docile creatures permit them to 
Multiply, and they constitute one of the curiosities of the peninsula. Some of the sea lions are 

asking in the sun, their glistening dark brown coats dried to a tawney hue; others clumsily 
SCramble about, disturbing the peace of their somnolent kin; and still others emit the hoarse bark 


Glotiar Point завоја Л 


> 
INS constitutes their cry. Their friendly companions on the rocks are numerous varieties of 
Ap Sea fowl, including cormorants, pelicans and gulls. Near the colony of brown sea lions is 
er of the leopard variety, having spotted coats. 
i Far more wonderful than these huge mammals of the sea are the cypress that have come 
TN View, These trees are wonderful, not only for their incredible age and curious forms, but 
Dis for the fact that, like the pines which cover the peninsula, they are wholly distinct, their like 
& found nowhere else in the world. Until a scientific study of them was made it was supposed 
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that they were identical with the cedars of Lebanon, the seed of which had been possibly Ser 
from Palestine to the early Franciscan missionaries; but proper investigation showed that they 
were not only a distinct species, but that some of the trees now living were flourishing more thar 
a thousand years before the advent of Christianity. A careful estimate of the age of the olde; 
trees places it above three thousand years, and this makes the Cypresses of Monterey rank "n 
the giant Sequoia of Sierra in venerableness. ; А 
After leaving the haunted сургеѕѕ grove the road swings out and forms a loop оп a bole 
promontory jutting far out into the forest. Every step presents some new beauty. The roatiny 
surface is close at hand, and a limitless expanse of ocean gleams through the trees. Point Douty 
with its formidable black rocks on end is passed. The road is now far above the sea, and ast 
eastward turn is made an entirely new scene is offered. Far beiow and ahead are the deep bl 
waters of Camel Bay, and beyond them rise the purple tree-clad slopes of the Santa Luc 


Arizona Garden, De] Monte. 


Mountains. We may see where the valley of the Carmel opens into the Bay, but its historic c 
mission is hidden by an intervening ridge. 

After passing Pebble Beach and an old fishing station, the road turns northward int 
noble canon, up which it winds in graceful curves to the summit of the ridge, whence a glori- 
view is obtained. On the north lies the Bay of Monterey, with the white houses of Santa C| 
glistening in the sunshine more than twenty-five miles away. On the south is Carmel Bay 
a wonderfully deep blue, and beyond are the rugged mountains, where hunters find a paradise’ 

From the junction of the Carmel Road and the seventeen-mile drive the highway di 
easily down to Monterey. Blocks of ancient ruins, each with an eloquent history, whether tra 
or pathetic, are passed and then the haven of the ‘‘ Hotel del Monte” is reached at last. 


4 
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Yosemite Valley and the Big Trees 


As you look from the twentieth story window of the Masonic Temple, Chicago, three hun- . 
ired feet to the street below, you exclaim: “How wonderful are the works of man!” 

From Glacier Point look down the perpendicular wall of granite three thousand two 
a undred and fifty feet to the Valley of Yosemite. 

If the Masonic Temple were placed in the Valley we would see only a tiny rectangle 
.3idicating the roof. If another Masonic Temple were placed on top the first, and another 
>n top the second, and another and another, until we have five, even then the accumulated 
Fi eight would scarcely be discernible from Glacier Point above. Оп top these five "sky- 
Scrapers” add Washington's Monument (555 feet), and on its capstone add Hiffel’s Tower. 
€ 984 feet), and still we look down, two hur dred feet to the top of Hiffel’s Tower. 

соқа ڪڪ‎ —— How trivial are the works of man 

М when set beside just one rock of 
the Grand Architect of the Uni- 
verse! 

Yosemite Valley is in the 
Sierra Nevadas, Mariposa County, 
California, due east of San Fran- 
cisco, in an air line 160 miles, and 
4000 feet above sea level It is 
part of the Yosemite National 
Park, held in trust by the State 
of California, and administered by 
a Board of Commissioners. 

The floor of the Valley is a lev- 
el, meadow-like tract, seven miles 
long by one-half mile to a mile 

In the Yosemite in width. The Merced River runs 
through it, and there are groves of noble pines, thickets of smaller growth, and many rare 
and beautiful flowers, ferns and grasses. 

The walls of the Valley rise almost vertically to a height of 3000 to 5000 feet above its 

Sor, forming spires, cliffs, peaks, domes and turrets of varied and fantastic shapes, and 
Above and beyond are the snowy summits of the range. There are five great waterfalls 
lunging over the walls of this chasm from a height of 350 to 2600 feet. Early in the 
22800 the number of falls is greatly increased by truant streams, fed by melting snows, 
Ut these disappear before midsummer. 


GREAT FEATURES. 


When the stage halts at Inspiration Point, at a considerable elevation above the floor 
the Valley, El Capitan is at your left, Bridal Veil Fall at the right, the summit of Cathe- 
Tal Peak shows just beyond, and through a narrow gorge you catch a glimpse of North 
Ad South Domes at the farther end of the Valley. Proceeding downward to the floor of 
ща 9 Valley the road leads on past Ше Bridal Veil Fall and beyond Cathedral Spires on Ше 

ight; then the Valley widens and the Yosemite Falls appear to view on the left or north 
ee with the Sentinel Hotel directly opposite. Between El Capitan and Yosemite Falls, on 
` € same side, are the Three Brothers, the highest, Eagle Peak. Sentinel Rock is nearly 

Pposite Yosemite Falls, and farther east on the same side, is Glacier Point with its over- 
у ging rock. Beyond Glacier Point the Valley angles sharply to the. south, and in the 

севе thus formed Vernal, Nevada and Illillouette Falls are located, not visible from the 

Sntinel Hotel or other parts of the Valley lower down. Looking east Half Dome pre- 


Qt 
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sents an almost perpendicular wall measuring 3000 feet from the top. Nearer and on tl 


А è tł 
same side of the Valley as Yosemite Falls, are North Dome, Washington Towers and 
Royal Arches. 


Cataracts 


It is doubtful if anywhere in the world so many picturesque cataracts may be seen ; 
in Yosemite; and they may be truly said to constitute its chief attraction, after having = 
Sidered the stupendous and awful chasm itself. To see them at their best an early E 
is recommended. The Valley is usually advertised as open April 1st, and if the trip is ™ 
then, or soon after, the falls may be seen in their wildest and most tumultuous glory. 1 

Although a few of the less noted ones dwindle and disappear later in the ane. | 
yet the five principal ones are more or less present always, and if not quite as boisteT | 
2nd brilliant as the season advances, are nevertheless always thrilling scenes. veal 
of which the Indian name is Pohono (Spirit of the Evil Wind), § и | 
over the southern side of the Valley near its lower end. The M. 
of the falls at the top is about 50 feet, varying according to the fo. 
t it has a clear, unimpeded fall of more than 600 feet. From the | 
ater continues down in a cascade, but from many points of то 

making but one flight through the 900 feet of space from top to bot || 
Charming views of the Bridal Veil, which is to many tastes the most beautiful of all the € 
aracts of the region, pr 


Е ül 
esent themselves at a number of points on either road enterin& | 
Valley. 


THE BRIDAL VEIL 


ness of the stream, bu 
of this descent the w 
has the appearance of 


is on the northern side of the Valley, a little higher up than the Br) 
RIBBON FALL Veil. Like the latter it is seen very effectively from the stage roads. 
onc descends to the Valley. It has an almost vertical descent of 2000 fc. 
and then makes a rurther bounding flight of more than 1000 feet before reaching the flo 
In the early part of the Season, when the streams are well filled by the melting eds 
this fall shares the glory of the others, but as the summer advances the flow of wë 


becomes more and more restricted until it is scarcely even a suggestion of its springti. 
Splendor. 


is on the souther 
SENTINEL FALL the Bridal Veil. 


distance above. 
tumbles down the wall of the Valley 
the stream which feeds this fall is a 


n side of the Valley, about two miles higher uP а 
It takes its name from the great Sentinel Rock, 2 shi 
It has no really clear pitch, like the other falls, t 
in a succession of cascades. Toward the end of Jt 
pt to dry up and it disappears. | 
are also the most sublime falls in the world. They are on the погіће, 
BEAUTIFUL side of the Valley, about midway of its length. In driving up the gu 
YOSEMITE FALLS road to the hotel unobstructed views are obtained at several poin 
before reaching the village. The entire descent of the Yosemite Ка 

is about 2600 feet. The upper fall has the greatest height—about 1600 feet. There 18 


other known fall carrying anything like an equal amount of water and making a single jur 
as great as that of the upper fall. 


A series of cascades having a descent of nearl 
lower fall, which is a sheer flight of 400 feet. 
is on the same side of the Valley as the Yosemite, nearly two miles furt} 
ROYAL ARCH пр. It is quite a small stream, fed by the snows around North Dome, and 
FALL one of the first to disappear. Its height is about 2500 feet, and it takes | 
name from that peculiar formation in the upper north wall known as t 
Royal Arches. It is best seen from the opposite side of the Valley near Glacier Point. 


y 600 feet precedes the final plunge. 
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The Illillouette Creek drops over a precipice 500 feet, about a mile and a 

THE half from the main Valley. This fall is difficult of approach from below, 

ILLILLOUETTE but fine views are obtained from the Anderson trail, which leads up the 

opposite side of the Merced to Vernal and Nevada Falls, Little Yosemite, 

Cloud’s Rest and Glacier Point. The main fall is about 400 feet. From the bottom of this 
plunge the stream is a boiling cascade down to its confluence with the Merced. 


| is a jump made by the Merced River nearly a mile above the place where 
VERNAL FALL it enters the open Valley. No more perfect picture of beauty can be found 

in the world. Its vertical height is 350 feet, and the width of the stream 
at the top is 80 feet. It shoots down into a narrow canyon and is surrounded by peaks 
and mountain slopes of wild grandeur. The Cap of Liberty raises its noble form behind, 
and is the most commanding feature of the view. 


About three-fourths of a mile from the top of Vernal Fall is the famous 
GREAT NEVADA Nevada Fall second only to Yosemite in world-wide celebrity. Its 

height is 600 feet, its width 80 feet, and its volume said to equal the 
Combined volume of all the other falls in the Valley. It is a wonderfully imposing spectacle. 
The main Merced River plunges sheer over a granite shelf and shivers itself into spray 
600 feet below. Unlike the other falls it can be easily approached both from below and 
above, and the trail which branches off from the Anderson trail to go to Glacier Point 
crosses the Merced near and in full view of the precipice. 


Peaks and Domes 


Inspiration Point is where the first grand vision of the Valley bursts upon the expectant 
visitor when approaching by the Wawona route. It is about 1250 feet above the floor, 
and is considered by many the most comprehensive general view. 


is the vast segment of granite that stands on the left near the entrance to 
EL CAPITAN the Valley, and is perhaps the dominating feature of this wonderful chasm. 

It has two faces nearly at right angles with each other, both almost vertical, 
and presenting to the vision at a single glance an area of more than 400 acres. In a niche 
on its southerly face, about half-way to the top, may be observed by attentive gaze what 
ippears to be a small pine sprig, seemingly not larger than a lead pencil; and yet, those 
vho have measured tell us that it is a sturdy pine 125 feet high. It is only by these extra- 
ordinary comparisons and measurements that any true conception of the vastness of this 
nighty monolith can be gained. First impressions are rarely satisfying; it must be seen 
epeatedly and studied before the mind can grasp its awful proportions. 


| The ascent of El Capitan, while possible, is arduous, and is not included in the average 
‘isitor’s Valley itinerary. Only the more rugged mountain climbers undertake it. 


are nearly opposite El Capitan, on the southern side, and form a 

/"ATHEDRAL ROCKS striking part of the foreground in the scene that visitors behold 

AND SPIRES upon first entering the Valley. They are a cluster of irregularly 

shaped peaks and towers, the highest of which is 2700 feet above the 

alley, and one of the spires rises sheer and solitary 700 feet. If the highest rock and 

he summit of El Capitan were to touch over the Valley, they would form an arch 2000 feet 
igh, 
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are on the same side 
' THREE BROTHERS as El Capitan, and the 

next of the prominent 
features. Like the Cathedral Rocks they 1156 
from a common base to a very bold and dis 
tinet outline, the middle one, familiarly know? 
as Eagle Peak, reaching the commanding 819% 
vation of 3800 feet. One of the popular trails 
from the Valley is to this peak, and from its 
isolated height are obtainable the most extet 
sive and indescribably majestic views in 
whole Yosemite region. 


faces the Three Brother 
SENTINEL ROCK from the south side, 9? 

may be regarded 89 ^" 
most conspicuous eminence of the сепи 
Valley. With El Capitan guarding the W% 
South Dome the east, and Sentinel the mida 
we have the three dominating earth giants 
the Valley. i 
is the first prominent nea 
GLACIER POINT land on the south wall © 

yond or east of the 
tinel, and is about one mile distant. By ге 

In the Yosemite. of its accessibility, its commanding posi 

and height, and the unspeakable sublimity of its scenic environment, it has justly peco 
the most popular objective point in the Valley. It is reached by two trails from below: 
about 4 miles up the wall, just under the brow of Sentinel Rock; the other, some 14 mil i 
by way of Vernal and Nevada Falls. On its summit is a comfortable hostelry, whic? 
a popular resting place for parties making their exit from the Valley by this route. 
stage line from Glacier Point is à part of the extensive Wawona route, and connects V 
the main line about 3 miles south of Inspiration Point. From this jutting rock a pebble 
. drop almost to the floor of the Valley, striking the talus near the base. 


as 
80 
0 


THE MARIPOSA GROVE | 


The Mariposa Big Tree Grove is reached by the route we take through the Park, and г 
just as much a part of the Yosemite trip as Golden Gate Park is а part of the San Francis” 
trip. It is situated about 4 miles off the main route, to the right, and 8 miles from | 
wona, by road, in a southeasterly direction. Its area is two miles square on a gently slopi” 
mountain side, and its peculiar topography divides it into what is commonly known 28 
lower and upper grove. 


The study of these silent and solemn primeval monarchs, the oldest living creatures 0) 

the face of the earth, is soul-stirring and inspiring. 
(Indian word for big tree) is the elegant hostelry and resort where all visitor 
WAWONA to and from Yosemite by this noted route spend at least one night each ways 
It is a part of the Yosemite Stage & Turnpike Co.’s splendid system, of whic 
the Washburn Brothers are the principal owners, and is maintained on the same elaborat 
scale. Situated in the very heart of the Sierras, and completely surrounded by rugge 


ы ment 
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“Mountains and majestic forests, affording attractions and entertainment second only to 
Yosemite itself, it is widely voted one of the most popular mountain resorts in the West. 
For rest, recreation and health it could not easily be improved. Its climate is perfect, its 
"elevation just right, its environment varied and fascinating, and with all these attractions 
1t combines the delightful comforts and conveniences of a modern first-class metropolitan 
hotel, Nearby attractions are numerous and of exceptional interest. The Mariposa Big 
~Tee Grove is 8 miles distant. Signal Peak, 7600 feet high, and in plain view of the hotel, 
1S 9 miles. From its commanding summit are many startling views.  Chilnualua Falls, 
Where the south fork of the Merced tumbles over a cascade for 2000 feet, is 2 miles. 

t. Raymond, Stella Lake, Wawona Springs, Meadow Drive, Hill's Studio, the Fish Hatch- 
“гу and the Grotto are other noteworthy features. 


We have sketched but briefly the scenic wonders of this whole region. There 
A FINAL is nothing like it in the world. No trees so truly ideal in symmetry, and yet so 
WORD immense in girth; no valley so beautiful, and yet so awful, where such Titanic 
A forces have wrought, yet have left a park-like floor, with a peaceful stream 
Owing through flowery meadows and groves of trees, while vertical walls more than 3000 
Set high fence it in, and streams break over them in cataracts, one at least fifteen times 


9 height of Niagara, and majestic in volume as it is matchless in grace. It must be seen 
9 be appreciated. 


Chinatown, San Francisco 
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San Francisco. 


HE site is а succession of hills. There isa group of these extending from the ferri 
westward to the Cliff House on the coast. The elevations vary between 170 feet E 
and goo feet. Many are named as Mission Peaks, Park Peak Knob Hill and Telegrap 
Hill, etc. It was to climb these hills of San Francisco that the cable street railway е 

invented, and here it had its first successful operation, Some of them, as Knob Hill, arethe site 

of the best residences. : | 
Far more than the usual number of minor attractions exist in San Francisco. сше 

location, and the annual influx of visitors have made plentiful theatres, gardens, squares, pom 1 

little voyages, etc. A unique place is the famous Golden Gate Park. It was a few years 250, 

succession of wind-blown sand-dunes. There are a thousand acres of it, it being three miles 

length and a half mile wide. Outside the tropics there can be found no such assortme? 

unusual and unaccustomed plants growing out-of-doors ; and perhaps no spot in the world has f 

itself so readily to unexpected features of attractiveness. From the summit of the етіле 


Se um 
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The Cliff House, | 


called Strawberry Hill the sight that meets the eye is unequalled. City, bay, ocean, and dist! 
mountains are all within the view, and immediately at hand the groves, walks, drives, arbors; ana 
splendid vegetation of the park itself. A | 

Sutry Heights is near by; a kind of hilltop Arcadia that is free to the public. Неге, ag! 
sand-hills have been converted into a garden. 

Near-by resorts are reached by street cars, of which there are 220 miles of line, and by boat 
and ferries. Among the resorts are Sausalito (the place of willows), the Golden Gate, Alcatra | 
(pelican) island, Angel Island, etc. There are in addition, Mill Valley, Mt. Tamalpais, and Tama 
pais, (land of the tamal.) The tamal is the Spanish dumpling, made of corn meal, stuffed wit. 
minced meat and peppers, and boiled in a casing of corn husks. There is the Presido and th: 
batteries, whose late occupants are at this writing at Manilla. There are drives by the Осеа. 
Beach toads, and pastimes and attractions for the description of which there is no space i 


| 
| 
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less than a good sized volume. San Mateo (St. Matthew) is a beautiful resort and hotel, less than 
an hour's driveaway. Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpias Scenic Railway is an excursion for a day. 
Itisa mountain railroad, not the dimunitive make-believe amusement of summer parks, and is 


the most attractive of all the engineering triumphs of its kind. More than eight miles are traveled 
to make an air-line distance of three miles. 


Entrance to Grounds Leland Stanford Jr., University. 


ther chinatown is a locality every one has heard of. It is the only instance of its kind, though 
Е the и have such things in attenuated form. Here is the actuallife, with all the viceand few 


n dori uen of that vast decaying race, whose country is on the verge of being cut into slices 
ісе pec elled out by the nations of Europe. In these slummy streets is the display of all those 
Uharities that no other human being can understand. 
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Our Hotel Headquarters. 


UR Hotel Headquarters at San Francisco will be the ‘‘ Hotel {Pleasanton’’ corner 
Sutter and Jones streets. Centrally located, and two lines of cars passing the 


door. | 


[Note the following from Philadelphia Evening Telegraph.] 


One of the finest hotels in America is the Pleasanton, situated on the corner of Jong 

and Sutter streets, in San Francisco. A year ago last May the house passed into possession 2 
O. M. Brennan, who has had twenty years' experience as а hotel man on the Pacific Coast. 
The position of the hotel is first-class ; in an aristocratic district of San Francisco, not i 

from the places of amusement and general stores of the city. Six blocks below is Kearney E. 
the fashionable promenade, to which the Sutter street cars, which pass the door, take you ш 
Another impcrtant consideration is the elevation of the Pleasanton, it being a gentle slope: үй 
sufficiently weak to weary out Чес 
weakest, but enough to iusure Ре! 2. 
drainage. From the upper story of ы 


3 іі 
Pleasanton one of the finest Ме“, 


е side 
the world is obtainable. On three of 
stretch the blue waters of the e. аш 

els 2^ 


ered with steamers, sailing уе55 "ele 
smaller craft, with Oakland, Berk Т! 
and Alameda extending far away tN d 
misty hills. Beyond question this 1 tht 
is the most nearly fireproof on кей 
Coast. It was built by Mr. A. t 
one of the pioneers of California. , ji 
constructed of Redwood, which, ipl 
well-known, is almost incombus di 
It was built thus on account 0 ig 
moist climate, and insures perfec tbe 
munity from dampness. One 9 E 
most attractive features of the Pleg ф 
tonis the main hall, with its SP e 
staircase. On entering, the effec : 
the rich, warm carpeting, loft 
handsome easy chairs and oth еў 
Hotel “Pleasanton.” ture, is exceedingly pleasing to E a 
Abundant evidences of the taste that planned the furniture and decorations of the parlo ad 
exhibited in the splendid dining room. With its handsomely frescoed ceilings and walls, 87 | 


ful pillars, stained-glass windows and artistic fur- 
niture, it is at all times а sight to gladden the ar- 
tistic eye. Most especially is this true at night, when 
it is illuminated with the blaze of two hundred in- 
candescent lights. 


у сей 
er 


During the time spent in San Francisco, 
carriages are provided for seeing the sights 
of this interesting city, including a drive 
through the beautiful Golden Gate Park. 


The ‘‘Colonial.”” 


„Вгаск Rock: 


ce 
Mom "y 


At Great Salt Lake. 
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Salt Lake City, 


ALT LAKE CITY, the interesting city by the great salt sea, is a veritable garden. Low 
and picturesque adobe houses harmonize in their cool, quiet tones with the extensive 
orchards of fruit and gardens of flowers which surround them, and the business blocks 
in the center of the city are imposing and strong. Back upon a “bench,” and severa 

? hundred feet above the city, is Fort Douglas, the flag of the Republic standing out in 

bright relief against the Wasatch. The buildings are partly covered with, and surrounded by 

trees, while the sun lights up in glinting sparkles of gold the polished cannon that stands on goia у 

In this place it has no warlike look, and the picture would miss an interesting and brigh 

feature were it removed. Strong and rapid mountain streams come rushing through the вай ы 

and are let into the city, where the clear, cold, limpid waters sing a pleasant song as they spol 

and play along the sides cf the streets, where they are conducted through the entire city. The 

Oquirrh Mountains shut in the valley to the west, the Great Salt Lake, twenty miles away gla 

mering in the sunlight like a stream of silver. The great object of interest to the tourist 

stranger is Temple Square; here are situated the great ecclesiastical buildings of the Mors 

Church, Prominent among them are the Temple, Tabernacle and Assembly Hall, as shown ! 

the illustrations, 


1 to 
We will take the side trip to Great Salt Lake on the afternoon of Saturday, Aug. gth, 
Soltair Beach. : 


The Great Salt Lake 


HE most wonderful feature of this wonderful tour, the mightiest marvel of all-marvelon® 
Utah, an ocean of majestic mystery clad in beauty divine, is great Salt Lake, | of 
American Dead Sea. Among all earth's weird wonders in water it has but one riva 4 
peer—the miracle-made sea whose waves of doom and oblivion roll over Sodom А: 
Gomorrah, the Chicagos of forty centuries ago. Think of alake from бен ја Уа 
hundred to three thousand miles in area, lying a thousand miles inland, at an altitude 0 9:4 
thousand, two hundred and fifty feet above the sea level, whose waters are six times as salt А8 e. 
of the ocean ; and, while it has no outlet, four large rivers pouring their ceaseless floods of fr 
water into it without raising its mysterious surface a fraction of an inch, or ever diminishing» > 
far as chemical analysis сап determine its indescribable saltiness. Where does all the water 80 
Where does all the salt, that no streams can freshen, come from? Where are the vast e. 
magazines from which it draws its everlasting supplies? One may stand upon its.shores and as 
а thousand such questions, but no answer comes from its mysterious depths, in which nothing lives 
but death and Silence. 
It may seem preposterous to talk of the finest sea bathing on earth a thousand miles from 


the ocean ; but truth is no less truth because it appears absurd, The sea bathing in Great ~ al] 
Lake infinitely surpasses anything of the kind on either the Atlantic or Pacific coasts. s d 
un 


prompt and potent tonic and invigorant of body and mind, and then there is no end of 
getting acquainted with its peculiarities. А first bath in it is always ав good asa circus, the bather 
being his or her own amusing trick mule. The specific gravity is but a trifle less than that of ths 
Holy Land Dead Sea, the actual figures with distilled water as unity being, for the ocean 1-077; 
for Salt Lake 1.107, and for the Dead Sea 1.116. The human body will not and cannot sink in it 
You can walk out in it where it is fifty feet deep, and your body will stick up out of it like a fishing 
cork from the shoulders upward. You can sit down in it perfectly secure where it is fathoms deep: | 
Men lie 9n top of it with their arms crossed under their heads and smoke their cigars. Its buoy’ 
ancy 1s indescribable and unimaginable. Any one can float upon it at the first trial; there 1% 


"цезп “ло әуел 3125 'олепђе ојашој, 


IAN — | 


Om 
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; Р (РА irely differez 

nothing to do but lie down gently upon it—and float. But swimming 2 we entirely 2 
matter. The moment you begin to “ paddle your own canoe” lively peer ам de. A 
mirth-provoking exercises ensue. When you stick your hands under to ma 
decline to stay anywhere but on top ; and 
when, after an exciting tussel with your 
refractory pedal extremities you again 
get them beneath the surface, your 
hands fly out with the splash and 
splutter of a half dozen flutter 
wheels. If, on account of your 
brains being heavier 
than your heels, you 
chance to turn а som- 
erset and your head D 
goes under уопга а | 
heels will pop up like | 
а pair af frisky didap- 
per ducks. You can- 4 
not keep more than 2 iy 
one end of yourself \ ( 
under water at once, but you V5 
Soon learn how to wrestle with 
its noyelties, and then it be- 
comes a ''thing of beauty” and 
a joy for any summer day. Inthe 
sense of luxurious ease with which it 
envelopesthe bather it is unrivaled 
on earth. The water does not freeze 
until the thermometric mercury tumbles 
down to eighteen degrees above Zero, ог АНАНЫ враца 4 
fourteen below the ordinary freezing ake alos, у n be di" 
point. Itisas clear as crystal, with a bottom of snow-white sand, and small objects p al d 
tinctly seen ata depth of twenty feet. Thereis nota fish or any other living thing 1 Ф 
twenty-fi i f beautiful and mysterious waters, ехсер, „f 

y-five hundred or three thousand square miles of be Ly the tom 
yearly increasing swarms of summer bathers. Not a shark or a stingaree to scare mol 4 
Swimmer or floater, not a crab or а crawfish to nip the toe of the nervous wader, not a mit 


А я : is 
а frog, а tadpole or a pollywog—nothing thatlives, moves, swims, crawls or wriggles. It 
ideal sea-bathing place of the world. 


" 


= 


T IS now just thirty years since it be- 
came actually and generally known that 
such a placeas Yellowstone Park ex- 
isted. The stories of the old mountan- 

men and trappers, vague and indefinite as they 

| меге іп many details, were not accepted at par by the 
public. 

In 1870, however, the question was determined for 
ever by the now well-known Washburn expedition 
which made an extensive exploration of the country. 

Until the year 1882 it was considerable of an under- 
taking to visit the park, In 1882-83 the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was completed to Livingston and Cinnabar 

at the park boundary. 

Since the railway reached the park, between 
` м 10,000 and 15,000 people from all corners of the 
~~1 world have visited the strange land, and gone home 

thrilled and mystified by what they have seen. 

Itis safe to say that ninety-nine per cent of those who have visited this spot have hoped 
hat they might see it again, and many have, indeed, thus seen it. Two years ago, while in the 
ark, the writer met a physician of Chicago who had just finished the park tour, but, not satisfied 
ith the time given to it, was on the way around a second time, in more leisurely fashion and how 
€ was enjoying it, Some weeks later, in a Pullman, I met a lady from New York who had pro- 
nged her stay at the Grand Canyon to three or four days, and, full of enthusiasm, regretted her: 
lability to repeat the trip. 


Those who have made repeated visits to Niagara Falls, who have viewed the great cataract 
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trom all points, and at different times and seasons, who have lingered about it and studied it, ar 
they who have bestcaughtthe spirit of the place, who know itthe best, and who enjoy it the mos 
It is so with Yellowstone Park—those who love it best, who talk of it in the most glowin 
terms, are they who. seeing the most of it, having absorbed its beauties as one absorbs the beaty 
of a fine painting, or of a superb piece of statuary, by much study of it. 
There is something in this great park to appeal to everyone, something to measure up tc 
each man's and each woman's capacity for appreciation of scenic beauty and grandeur. 


New Fountain Geyser, 


I conceive that those who stand unmoved at the flight of a geyser—for I understand th 
there ave a few such—may find a supreme delight in watching the bears near the hotels, in their 
frolics; that those unable to appreciate the marvelous beauty of Emerald Pool, may enjoy du 
ride through Gibbon Canyon; that the man who may not relish the climb among the Hot Springs 
terraces, may find great sport in catching trout in Yellowstone Lake, 


| 
| 


| 
ү 
` 
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The Geysers 


At Norris Geyser Basin, the first geysers—not the best—are seen. En route, beginning with 
Golden Gate, some interesting scenery has been passed. The Gate is a short canyon pass 
between Bunsen Peak and Terrace Mountain, where the road is a blasted, an artificial one, 
Entirely. The canyon walls are vertical and imposing for their height, some three hundred feet. 
Emerging from the canyon a wide, grassy valley, Swan Valley spreads before us. The Gallatin 
Range, with Electric Peak to the north, rises just beyond it. 

Through open valley and stretches of timber, beside gurgling streams where the trout hide, 
Past ravishing lakes, at the base of the wonderful Obsidian Cliff, the road winds to Gibbon River, 
9n the bank of which stands the collection of tents constituting the lunch station, and just 
beyond, over a little divide, lies the Norris Basin. 

The hour and a half passed here is full of fresh, interesting experiences. There are sev- 
eral geysers here, and if only they will perform while we linger, we will remembcr this basin 
kindly. The Monarch is the greatest geyser here, and its display a fine one. 

The Minute Man plays continuously at intervals of fifty seconds. The old Black Growler 
in 1899 subsided to a great extent, another steam geyser breaking out close by and draining its 
Teservoir. 

Congress Spring, Hurricane Geyser, the Devil's Ink Pot, New Crater Geyser, etc., are 
Prominent objects here. 

The afternoon drive is through Gibbon Canyon and alongside the river of the same name, 
thence by the side of the Firehole River to the Fountain Hotel. At this excellent hotel the party 
Temains two nights. 

The Great Fountain Geyser, one of the largest and finest geysers in the whole park, is 
Situated about a mile and a half distant from the hotel, and is surrounded by many other pools 
and springs of exquisite character. 

The Mammoth Paint Pots and Clepsydra Geyser are on either side of the Fountain—not 
Great Fountain—Geyser. The former are curious mud or clay deposits of variegated and delicate 
Colors, and always boiling. The latter is one of the superb geysers, playing from four vents and 
to moderate heights, but is an infrequent performer. 

Four miles away lies Midway Geyser Basin, where Excelsior Geyser, Turquoise Spring 
and Prismatic Lake are found. Excelsior Geyser, as is now well known, has not been in eruption 
for many years. 

'The Upper Geyser Basin is the goal of the tourist, so far as the geysers are concerned. 
There are here about a dozen geysers that expel the contents of their reservoirs to heights rang- 
Ing from one hundred to two hundred and fifty feet. There are as many more that play to eleva- 
tions less than one hundred feet. This family of geysers is like a large family of children ; a 
Strong family resemblance runs through all of them, but individually no two are much alike. 

The Castle has a very large, castellated, siliceous cone; the Grand has none whatever, nor 
ls there any resemblance in their eruptions. The Oblong and the Giantess each expel their con- 
tents from deep, pit-like reservoirs, but there the resemblance between them ends. The Bee 

Hive and Old Faithful each have cones, as entirely unlike as are their splendid columns of water 
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and vapor. : Some throw the water as straight in the air as a tree stands; others hurl it out 
various angles, or even in arches. Some send it forth in a solid, steady, majestic column ; othe 
in an irregular, churn-like fashion. 

But there are other things than the geysers here. Emerald Pool, Sunset Lake and Blac 
Sand Pool are, with one possible exception, the most delicately, beautifully colored bowls of wate 
to be found in the park. The word color acquires a new significance as one stands at the verg 
of these truly heavenly pools, shut in among mountains. 


A New Geyser. 


To those conversant with the park it is well known that changes to a greater or less extent 
are continnally taking place among the geysers and springs. 

The particular attraction at the Fountain Hotel has been the Fountain Geyser near the 
hotel. This geyser has been a basin some thirty feet in diameter, connected with another 0 
about the same size just north of it. Much of the time these basins are full of water, thus, арраг 
ently, forming a large double crater. 

In 1899, a new geyser, called the New Fountain broke out in the north basin, resulting in? 
decided curtailment of the old Fountain Geyser's eruptions. The new geyser is not yet old enough 
so that its periodicity and peculiarities are Е: id known. Excelsior Geyser at Midway Basin, th? 
greatest geyser—when it plays—in the word, is closely approached by this new giant, in both the 
magnitude and the grandeur of the pee 

The geyser is rather spurty in character, and when in full operation plays from three orifices: 
In its general action it is not unlike the Fountain of the Great Fountain. It will boil furiously 40 
throw the water quite regularly to a height of ten to fifteen feet. Then, becoming semi- -quiesce? 
for a few moments, it will again break loose, and simply hurlinto the air, with almost inconcel* 
able force. a solid body of water of immense bulk, toa height of fifteen to thirty feet. The? 
changing again it will send upward an enormous volts of water to a height of 100, 150, ОГ even 
in exceptional spurts, 200 feet. 

After a period of momentary quiescence, the geyser will often break out with a violent 
explosion, when the scalding flood, transformed into millions of white, beautiful beads of crys 
and spray, is sent in all directions, to all heights, at all angles, from the three apertures. Е. 
water is all torn to pieces and is thrown out and comes down in a perfect avalanche. The gey se 
then is a very leviathan at play. It throws out pieces of geyser formation, bits of trees, and gey E. 
eggs as they are called, small, white, rounded, polished stones. 

When the eruption ends it comes гру ,at once, not as the Great Fountains, with a se 
of dying, tremendous throbs, as if its great heart were broken. The eruption ceases, the gre? 
body of water drops rapidly down into the central cistern and runs into it from the geyser knoll 
pretty little cascades, until the surplus is thus carried away and the water level outside of the bas! 
is lowered. Then it is all over. j 

At times there are large quantities of steam which float away in beautiful vapory forms аў 
often obscure the higher levels of the water column. 


пе 
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Yellowstone Lake and Grand Canyon. 


Leaving the geyser, the tourist crosses the Continental Divide twice and then comes out 
Upon the shore of Yellowstone Lake. 

This drive is one that will be remembered. The road, well madeand well kept, winds among 
the mountains, and notably at Shoshone 
Point, affords some pictures of mountain 
scenery that will live forever. 

After leaving the lunch station on the 
west arm of the lake, the road skirts the 
western shore for nearly the entire distance 
to the Lake Hotel, as it is known colloquially. 

Of this beautiful lake Rev. Dr. E. P. Hill 
of the First Presbyterian, Portland, Ore., 
just after seeing it, spoke as follows in a ser- 
mon on ** Beauty in Nature:" 

"I want to say a word about Yellowstone 
Lake. Think of a lake more than 7,000 feet 
above the sea level, edged with snow-capped 
mountain peaks, dozens of them, almost as 
high as Mount Hood. Think of standing on 
the shore of that superb body of water and 
seeing bears walking composedly through the 
forests and graceful deer coming down fear- 
lessly to the brink and stepping 
in without thought of danger, as 
if the day prom- 
ised by the prophet 
had come, when 
man and beast ol 
forest shall dwell 
together. The lake looks like a pave. 

ment of lapis lazuli. The mountains‏ ڪا 

are covered with pink and purpleand gold. The sky is an 

Giant Geyser. ocean of lavender, in which great white ships are sailing 

= off tothe city of God. Do you wonder that we said one 

3 another, “Down there in the cities, where sin and sickness and sorrow stalk the streets, and 

Ax are engaged in their never-ending strife, we have seen the world as man has transformed it. 

ere, in this place of peace and purity and beauty, we see the world as God made it. ” 

Y The hotelis situated nearthe outlet of the lake, and the fishing, either in the lake or the 

Ver is something phenomenal. 
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Leaving the lake 
the tourist passes Mu 
Volcano and Chrom 
Spring at Sulphur Moun 
tain, and approache 
that rare combinatio: 
the Upper Fall th: 
Lower Fall and the 
Grand Canyon. Th 
falls are between a quar 
ter and a half mile dis 
tant from each other 
and each is within walk 
jng distance of the Сав" 
yon Hotel. Тһе Upp% 
Fall is тоо feet high, 8 
Lower 308 feet, and ther? 
is not the remotest $1 
larity between them. |. 

Regarding Kk 
Canyon let me. aga 
i quote from Dr. Hill: t 
Firehole Spring, Lower Geyser Basin. White Dome Geyser in Distance. * And now Í M- 


k до“ 


to say a word in regard to the Grand Canyon. Youstand on Inspiration Point and loo 
100, 200, 300, 1000 feet, and there, away below, is a green ribbon, worked in and out as i 
together the lower edges of the car yon's walls. It is the Yellowstone River. You look о w 
the south and see, in a sort of recess, a little column of white. It is the Great Fall of the yel 
Stone, 308 feet high. You examine the slanting walls of this tremendous canyon and you 566" Е 4 
a display of color as the eye of man never looked upon. Some one has said that it looks n t 
blown up paint shop. Just there to the right some huge pots of white and yellow and re ЛЕ 
have been tipped over, and it has flowed right down in parallel streaks to the water's edge- ге 
along is a gigantic tower carved out of a solid crimson rock. Here to the left all along the tur al 


and castles and cathedrals, there a Parthenon, over there St, Marks glittering in gold, ther a 
^ Mahal, as white as spotless аа а? 4 


Colors green and brown and saffron ре 
orange and pink and vermillion апе ў 
) set cover every rock until the scene, 
bewildering. What shall one say 49 
looks upon such a scene? Nature teat; 


Fan Geyser. 


Cascade Geyeer. 
Daisy Geyser. Oblong Geyser 
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us about God. Then the Grand Canyon has been cut and painted by the Divine hand as if to 
give us some idea of John's vision of Heaven. Walls of Jasper, streets of gold, gates of pearl, 


foundation stones of emerald and sapphire, and topaz and amethyst. Yes, they are all there. 
Who can look upon such a scene and say there is no God and no Heaven ? 


Bears in the Park. 
It is probably true that the bears constitute one of the very interesting features of this great 
Park, to most tourists. Itis well known that the park is a home forall animals. The protection 
of the Government is thrown about them, and as a result the antelope, deer, elk, buffalo, bears, 
etc., are free to wander as they please, 
unrestrained through fear of men and 
dogs. The bears especially seem to 
recognize the fact that there is no dan- 
ger. 
- At each hotel and lunch station 
the refuse from the tables is deposited 
| in a pile at a distance from the buildings 
^” or tents. These heaps are frequented 
by the bears and become their feeding 
grounds. Asregularly as twilight comes 
so comes bruin. , 
Then, too, do the tourists troop 
Sut, armed with cameras, to watch the bears as they eat and scramble and growl. There is no 
danger, for the animals are very suspicious, and at the first unusual movement on the part of man 
9r woman, will scamper off. 


'The larger number of the bears are of the black and brown species. There are, however, 
& few silver tips or grizzlies. 


A Yellowstone Park Coach. 


Cleopatra Terrece. А Grand Canon Walls, At Tower Fall. 


ATEN -CE стр 


Among the Geysers. 
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A Tame Cub. 


At the Fountain Hotel the tourists first see the bears, 
There are several of them, most of them large, and they 
are very patient with tourists photographers, They come 
down from the timber and sprawl over the heap of empty 
cans and refuse, eating like so many pigs. They keenly 
watch their audiences, and usually at the least suspicious 
sound or motion make off into the woods. 

I do not wonder that those who 
have never seen bruin in his wild state 
enjoy seeing him here. He isacomical, 
interesting fellow, and a harmless one. 

WHAT TO WEAR. 

Warm clothing should 
be worn. This applies to 
both outer and under 
garments. Many 
changes of elevation and 
temperature are experi- 
enced, and during a good 
»ortion of each day for 
much of the Park season, 

one thus dressed may 
. need noouter wrap. A 


пацее Having Their Photographs Taken. 
hece Жа, rubber coat or lightovercoat is also 
Tolleq, "TY article. By having these articles 
Coach ce Carried in a shawl strap in the stage 
den Cha 8 tourist will be prepared for any sud. 
Бе of weather or a rain storm. 
Above E addition to the ordinary clothing 
not ki “ntioned, one also needs good gloves— 
terrace, "and rubbers. In climbing about the 
Some ex at Mammoth Hot Springs and to 
“ome in ent among the geysers, the feet will | ДЖА ТАДЫ СЫ a DEO t 
5 Wat Contact with the thin sheets and rills At the Evening Meal. 
Tom the springs, and unless heavy, thick-soled shoes are worn, rubbers are necessary to 
° feet. At Mammoth Hot Springs, and at some other places, tinted glasses are needed to 
€ eyes from the dazzling effects of the light upon the white geyserite plains and ter- 


e Course, a few of the common medicines for ordinary ailments, like quinine, jamaica 
[5 В ў 
А э аге wisely added to the contents of the grip. 
Та 

Сит . Е 
The га Messages can be sent from the Association Hotels to any part of the world. 
WSto e ° Of transportation in the regular Park tour is that of the stage coach entirely, The steamer trip across 
Soy, he Yel ake is outside the regular tour and requires an extra fare. 
Rm 9Wstone Park Association conducts the hotels in the Park under franchises issued by the United States 
> and after a large expenditure of money, offers accomodations to tourists with good service. 


Yen, 


Grand Canyon and Lower Fall. Upper Fall from Trail to козе 
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The Canon of the Grend. 


HE Canon of the Grand River is approached through the valley of the Eagle. Gradually 

the valley narrows, high bluffs hem us in on the left, the river is close to the track on 

the right and its fertile banks suddenly change into a tumbled, twisted, black and blasted 

| expanse of scoria. The few trees on the hither side of the stream are also black, and 
inheritance of fire, the waters under the black banks and reflecting the blackened trees, 

take on à swarthy hue—a stygian picture! Just beyond, a distance glimpse of fertile country, and 
€ clear waters of the Eagle are lost in the muddy current of the Grand and a canon greater in 
extent and more varied in character than that of the Arkansas opens before us. As the train 


Ree 


5р е Hotel “ Colorado," Glenwood Springs, Col. 
e 
8 doy an 5 А Е г 
Zenit as ey the mountains on the horizon behind us seem to rise upwards towards the 
IStant ough the miracle of creation was being repeated before our eyes. Soon, however, the 


Mountains are shut out and only the sky above, the river and track beneath and the cliffs 
| Olors, e Visible, and here begins a panorama kaleidoscopic in its ever-changing forms and 
id б oder of one who sees, the despair of the one who wished to tell others what he saw. 
Strata ree aces the effect is that of giant Egyptian art and architecture. Vast bastions of granite, 
у Strata, rise to a stupendous height, braced against rock masses behind them infinitely 
үрде d | lions of the Sphinx and of the pyramids can be caught in the severe and gigantic 
| 5 ща DE бе on every hand. These are not made up of boulders, nor are they solid mono- 
| 3 Угай, in the Royal Gorge. On the contrary, they are columns, bastions, buttresses, 
Dh Weather 5, towers, turrets, even statues of stratified stone, with sharp cleavage, not in the 
Tase н "worn, presenting the appearance of Brobdignagian masonry, hence is use the 
Wwa, But iu od structures” advisedly and as best descriptive of what there exists. | 
are have left aleidoscope is shaken and the rock pieces are rearranged, The effect is startling. 
May egio Sypt, with her shades of gray and her frowning, massive and gigantic forms. We 
1 n of glowing colors, where the vermillion, the maroon, the green and the yellow 
В Mingle and contrast. What strange country was the prototypeof this? АҺ! yonder 
lof d оаа terraced pyramid bounded with brilliant and varied colors—the 
“Кесе. 


— 


l—À е тете ы. 
“а, 5 


Р 


Whirling around a headland of glowing red rock, which it seems ought to be called “ Fla- 
mingo Point,” we are in a region of ruddy color and of graceful forms. Minarets, from whose 
summits the muezin's call might readily be imagined falling upon the ear of the dwellers in this 
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The Swimming Fool, Glenwood Springs, Col. 


Ш 3 

пре in the West,” spires more graceful than that of Bruges, more lofty than that of Trinity, 

te С marvelous than Pisa’s leaning wonder, columns more curious than that of Vendome, splin- 
and airy pinnacles, infinite in variety, innumerable! inimitable ! indescribable ! 

M In a moment darkness and the increased rumble of wheels—then light and another marvel- 
blue lew, We have passed tunnel No. 1, the portcullis ; darkness again for a moment, then the 
ШЕ M above us. We have entered through the postern gate; darkness for the third time, 
Mote Ше, unmitigated blackness of darkness—this must be “(һе deepest dungeon ‘neath the castle 

—but soon again we see the blessed light, and there before us lies Glenwood Springs. 


от the Philadelphia Inquirer, October r4, 1894—7 IN THE ALPS оғ AMERICA."] 


the Ја Glenwood Springs is somewhat of an eye-opener to the man with old-fashioned ideas about 
The Ud and woolly West. It is a smart town with electric lights, etc., and is entirely up to date. 
the i Own is famous for its springs, of which there are many of every kind and temperature. But 
fing posing feature is the Hotel Colorado. It is not particularly flattering to a Philadelphian to 
feel, Cr a 2,500 mile journey a hotel which is so far ahead of anything in his own city that he 
| саПед upon to blush.* 

In frg The hotel is built in Mexican style of architecture and rest at the foot of a mountain, 


E а large park filled with fountains, on all sides are the springs, and near at hand the 


The reader will notice that this was written in 1894, before the Hotel Walton was built. 
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swimming pool, which is one of the most marvelous things in America. The hotel is built 
peach-blow colored stone and Roman brick. Itis furnished lavishly, but in excellent taste. Еу 


thing that can be thought of is provided for the comfort of the guests. 


Toboggan Slide for Bathers, Glenwood Springs, Col. қ 

"I have been іп many lands, but never reached a more delightful spot. There are а git 
Many springs of various properties and varying in temperature from 4o degrees to 140 deg? | 
Fahrenheit. The bathing pool is 600 feet long, 110 feet wide, and from 3% to 6% feet deep. 


fed from a hot spring, which discharges 2,500,000 gallons daily at a 
temperature of 124 degrees. The mineral quality of the water is 
excellent for gout, rheumatism and kindred diseases. I know of no 
Place in the world where enterprise has done so much. 

“The first hotel built here was made of material carried over the 
mountains by little burros not bigger than goats. Now the town is 
quite metropolitan and puts on airs, to which it is entitled. I cannot 
express the delight of a month spent at this hotel. І had a notion that 
Eastern people were beguiled West and there systematically robbed 
by extortionate hotel-keepers. I know of no hotel where equal service 
1s cheaper, and certainly nowhere are the advantages of baths and 
Scenery greater, I shall not talk of fishing and hunting, of driving and 
walking, of beautiful scenes, etc., for fear I may be accused of acting 
ав press agent. I only say these things in justice to the place and its 
People, 

“But the most novel attraction is the vapor cave. Неге one 
Steps from his dressing-room into the very side of the mountain into 
an atmosphere heavy with the hot, sulphurous vapors of the waters 


4 
d 
| 
| 


Along the Denver & Ri! 
Grande Railway. г 


that flow beneath, and the result is a profuse perspiration, which is supposed to carry away v 
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it those poisons with which the system has become freighted. The effect of both kinds of 
baths is tonic, and one comes forth feeling like a Rocky Mountain antelope. I know of no 
Pace in this country to equal Glenwood Springs for delights, and I predict that it will 


Shortly become one of the greatest resorts for health and pleasure.” —Rev. Frederick 
Campbell, 


At Glenwood Springs we arrive in the afternoon and spend the evening hours. 


The Scenery between Glenwood Springs and Grand Junction is very attractive, presenting 
а delightful mingling of mountain, valley and river views. Traversing the downward course 
of the Grand River, one of the most beautiful streams in Colorado, the line offers attractions 
?* а most romantic and charmingly varied character. 


iei and Junction is well named, for here is the converging point of the standard and 
ime АР gauge lines of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad with the Rio Grande Western 
tivers 4 Ogden, Salt Lake and the Pacific Coast, as well as the confluence of the two largest 
cultur іш Colorado, the Gunnison and the Grand. It is the commercial centre of a vast agri- 
Slope al region and is also within easy access of one of the large coal fields of the Pacific 
eM tural gas is found in abundance. The country contiguous to Grand Junction pro- 
Ге А he finest fruit in the west; ready market at the best prices is always attainable in 
De Т, Pueblo and other larger cities, to which places great quantities of pears, apples, 


$8 and grapes are shipped every year. 


SAYS 
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Mount of the Holy Cross. 


ROM the crest of Fremont Pass can be seen the Mount of the Holy Cross. Itisa commit 

that would attract the eye anywhere, its foot hidden in verdurous hills, guarded by 
knightly crags half buried in seething clouds, its helmet vertical, frowning, plumed with 
gleaming snow, 


“Aye, every inch a king." 


The snow-white emblem of the Christian faith gleams with bright 
splendor against an azure sky. The crossis formed by two transverse 
canons of immense depth riven down and across the summit of the 
mountain. In these canons lie eternal snow. The symbolis perfect 
in shape, and while gazing with wonder and awe upon this “‘sign set , 
in the heavens," the adventurous wayfarer at last realizes that he has 
reached that height “around whose summit splendid visions rise" and 
those thrilling lines of Keats come involuntary to his lips: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortes, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other wild a wild surmise— 


Е ; ESTO қ. 
Silent upon a peak in Darien Along the Denver а ЛИ 
Grande Railway. 


Shining grandly out of the pure ether and above all turbulence of earthly strife, it seems to 
say: “Humble thyself, О man! Uncover thy head, forget not that as high as gleams the splendor 
of this ever-living cross above thy gilded spires, so are the thoughts of its Creator above thy 


thoughts, his ways above thy ways.” 


MEM у ыр е == ш 
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The Royal Gorge. 


HE crowning wonder of this wonderful Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is the Royal 
Gorge. Situated between Canon City and Salida, it is easy of access either from Denver 
or Pueblo. After the entrance of the canon has been made surprise, and almost terror 
comes. The train rolls around a long curve close under а wall of black and banded 
granite, beside which the ponderous locomotive shrinks to a mere dot, as if swinging 
on some pivot in the heart of the mountain or captured by a centripetal force that would never 
resignits grasp. Almost a whole circle is accomplished, and the grand amphiteatrical sweep of 
the wall shows no break in its smooth and zenith-cutting facade. Will the journey end here? Is 
ita mistake that the crevice goes through the range? Does not all this mad water gush from some 
powerful spring or boil out of a subterranean channel, impenetrable to us? No, it opens. Re- 
sisting centrepetal, centrifugal force claims the train and it breaks away at a tangent pastthe edge 
or round the corner of the great black wall which compelled its detour and that of the river before 
it Now what glories of rock-piling confront the wide distended eye. How those sharp-edged 
cliffs, stand with upright heads that play at hand-ball with the clouds, alternate with one another, 
so that first the right, then the left, then the right one beyond strike our view, each one half 
obscured by its fellow in front, each showing itself level-browed with its comrades as we come even 
with it, each a score of hundreds of dizzy feet in height, rising perpendicular from the water and 
the track, splintered atop into airy pinnacles, braced behind against the almost continental mass 
through which the chasm has been cleft. This is the Royal Gorge ! 

When first examined it seemed impossible that a railway could ever be constructed through 
this stupendous canon to Leadville and the West. There was scarcely room for the river alone, 
and granite ledges blocked the path with their mighty bulk. In time, however, these obstructions 
were blasted away, a road-bed, closely following the contour of the cliffs, was made, and to-day 
the canon is a well-used thoroughfare. But its grandeur still remains. After entering its depths, 
the train moves slowly along the side of the Arkansas and around projecting shoulders of dark- 
hued granite, deeper and deeper into the heart of the range. The crested crags grow higher, the 
river madly foams along its rocky bed, anon the way becomes a mere fissure through the heights. 
Far above the road the sky forms a deep blue arch of light; but in the Gorge hang dark and 
sombre shades which the suns rays never penetrated. The place is a measureless gulf of air with 
solid walls on either side. Here the granite cliffs are one thousand feet high, smooth and unbroken 
by tree or shrub, and there a pinnacle soars skyward for thrice that distance. No flowers grow, 
and the birds care not to penetrate the solitudes. The river, sombre and swift, breaks the awful 
stillness with its roar. Soon the cleft becomes still more narrow, the treeless cliffs higher, the river 
closer confined, and, where a long iron bridge hangs suspended from the smooth walls, the 
grandest portion of the canon is reached. Man becomes dwarfed and dumb in the sublime scene 
and Nature exhibits the power she possesses. The crags menacingly rear their heads above the 
| daring intruders, and the place is like the entrance to some infernal region. 

Escaping from the Gorge, the narrow valley of the Upper Arkansas is traversed, with the: 
striking serrated peaks of the Sangre de Cristo close at hand on the west, until Salida is reached. 
Through an Arcadian valley the approach to Fremont Pass is made. A famous pass, with. 

the historic name of him who has been called the Pathfinder, although a later day has witnessed. 
greater achievements than his among the Rocky Mountains. The scene is one replete with vivid 
interest. Fainter and fainter grow the lines of objects in the valley, until at last the clouds. 
envelope the train, and at the next moment the observer looks down upon a rolling mass of vapor 
through which the light strikes in many colored beams. The sublimity of the scene forbids all, 
thoughts other than those of reverence and rapture. The railway crosses the pass at an altitude. 
of 11,540 feet—higher than any iron trail yet established in North America or the Old World, 


The Hanging Bridge—Royal Gorge. 
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Manitou of To-day. 


HETHER one approaches Manitou from the north or south or east, Pike’s Peak dominates 
the western horizon. Near to the mountains it is not always easy for the untrained eye 
to detect which is higher, the modest foothill or the monarch of the range. With the 
same text in mind one may moralize, if he choose, oncertain human affairs of which the 
like is true. But as soon as one draws back a little the difference is seen. 

Within the five miles from Manitou to the foot of the valley, where the mountain brook 


The Barker House, Manitou Springs. 


finds an outlet into broader lands, the road crosses the water on bridges a dozen times. And this 
is not for picturesque effect, though that is granted, but from the sheer necessity of the road 
building. 

Fontaine-qui-Bouille has been the name of the torrent since those days two centuries ago, 
when French missionaries found that apt phrase for it. 

The city does not obtrude itself on the sight. One must seek it. Protected on one side by 
the mountains, on the other by foothills, the valley where Manitou rests is not seen until one 
enters it. The carriage road and the rails of the electric and steam lines connecting the town 
with the rest of the world follow close to the waters of the charming stream which flows down. 

The dominating impression of Manitou is a winding village avenue paved in red, walled 
with artistically constructed cottages and hotels and business houses, built of mountain stone 
and mountain pine, decorated with parks and bubbling springs and restful canopy pavilions free to 
all, with a brawling mountain brook always making melody beside one wherever he walks. Bound- 
ing all this on every side a barricade of stupendous mountains, chasmed with rugged and picturesque 
cancns opening at either side when least expected and the whole having for its background the 
immensity of Pike’s Peak. 

Cover all these mountain walls with a confusion of color from variegated rocks and the 
green of pines, every slope a broken and rugged wilderness of fragmentary, stony disorder, fill the 
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valley with the purest, sweetest air under heaven, untainted by any uncleanness, and this is 

Manitou. 

While at Manitou Springs, 
we шаке the ascent of Pike's 
Peak by cog railway, and car- 
riages are provided for the 
Garden of the Gods. 


Making the Ascent of Pike's Peak. 


Pike's Peek. | 


IKE'S PEAK recurs to mind the instanta query is made as to Manitou's most famous 
natural scenery. And now that its ascent is made a matter of no labor, whatever 
where once it was a task to make the strongest hesitate, the attractive power for thou- 
sands is doubled. То stand on the summit of a peak that was long reputed unattain- 

able, is an achievement, even if it be done by aid of an external motive power. 

From Manitou to the very apex of Pike's Peak extends a railway, traversed daily iu the 
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summer season by cars and locomotives, carrying hundreds of tourists to this amazing point of 
vantage. Itis one of the remarkable pieces of railway construction of the world. 

The Manitou and Pike's Peak statisticalfacts. From the time of Major Pike, 
Railway was completed in June, when he attempted to ascend his peak 
1801, at a cost of more than and failed, visitors to the region 
$1,000,000. It is the longest and of Manitou have vearned 
highest cog-road in the world. tostand on the sum- 
It reaches at the summit, the mit of thattre- 
jmmense height of 14.334 feet, 
and in its course of nine and 
one-half miles it climbs 
grades up to twenty-five 
per cent. without jar or 
difficulty. So much for 


mendous rock. Ruxton’s nerve 
and energy, shown in other direc- 
tions, might have enabled him to 
succeed in that attempt as well, 
if the Indians had not driven him 
away by a prairie fire. But as 

Looking Down from Timber Line. soon as Manitou began to be a 
real tourist resort, twenty-five years ago, travelers longed to emulate the example of the few who 
had in the intervening years actually climbed to the summit. А trail accessible for burros and 
horses was constructed, and journeys to the top of the peak were made almost daily, while those 
who had strength, and cared to do so, were at liberty to go afoot. Better facilities were demanded, 
and plans to provide them began. 

But the crowning achievement came when a steam railway was completed and put into suc- 
cessful operation, enabling anyone to reach the summit of the Monarch of the Mountains, without 
fatigue and without danger. 

The workmanship of the line is of the safest and staunchest sort, and no pains or expenses 
were spared to guarantee absence of all danger. The track is tied at short distances to cross 
sections of masonary, sunk in the side of the mountain, so that a slide is absolutely impossible, 
The maximum curvature is but sixteen degrees ; there is not a foot of trestle work in the whole 
line, and the three short bridges are of solid iron construction. 

The greatest ascent per mile is 1,320 feet. The climbing is done by means of two cograils 
placed in the middle of the track, in which engage corresponding cogwheels of the locomotive, 
Safety is assured by all sorts of appliances used for such purpose, and no accident has ever 
occurred, 

It is possible to reach a speed of nearly seventeen miles an hour, but eight miles is the 
maximum of speed actually employed, while the average is but four miles. 

The cars, which are built on a slant so that the seats are always level, are pushed by the 
engine and are not coupled together, so that, by the use of independent safety brakes, absolute 
security from danger is guaranteed. 
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At Minnehaha Falls. 


to Ше summit of Pike's Peak. 
The road starts in Engle-man’s 
Canon, near the Iron Spring, 
and climbs up the gulch for 
some distance at the side of Rux- 
ton Creek. Several picturesque 
canons branch from the main 
gulch as the road ascends, all 
worthy of rambles in turn. Rux- 
ton Creek is alively, clear moun- 


tain torrent, full of rapids and cas- 
cades as it hurries down the hillside. 
Two of the largest and prettiest of 
the waterfalls are known as Shelter Falls 


and Minnehaha. 


Boulders, tumbled from the mountain 
long ago, fill the creek, and sometimes take 


On the Ragged Edge. 


It would be fruitless to at 
tempt to convey to the minê 
of one who has not seen therm 
the qualities of enormous size 
and impressive grandeur, min. 
gled in the beginning with ріс- 
turesque beauty, that go to 
make up Ше delights of a ride 


Lion Gulch and Mount Baldy. 4 


strange and fantastic shapes. “ Gog and Magog " are two 


peculiar examples of such freakish work. "e. 

As one passes canon after canon, and TE aes the 
various places which have been associated va names, 
every turn of the wheels seems to open before НЫ some 
new pleasure of sight. Through openings among Де rees 
and rocks he may see familiar objects far away, warfed 


by distance and depth. 
Soon after the train leaves the Half-Way House, 


Timber Line Station is reached, and then the famous 
Windy Point, whence the view is particularly magnificent, 
After this the rest of the journey is along the extreme 
grade of the road—twenty-five per cent. The great preci. 
pice of “Тһе Crater" is passed and the summit of Pike’s 
Peak is attained. | 

Fromthe peak the view is indescribably grand. The 
extent of territory surveyed is enormous. Mony familiar 
cities and resorts can be seen. The immense solitude, the 
profound silence, the evidences of nature’s stupendous 
strength, the clouds and storms below are almost over- 


whelming. 
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The Garden of the Gods. 


EW tracts of equal area have been so much written about, so much exploited and 
described in print as the peculiar place known as the Garden of the Gods. Who named 
it thus is a disputed point, but at any rate it was a happy conceit, if we may believe in 
gratesquerie as one of the objects of gardening among the gods of mythology. 

Three miles from Manitou, driving by either one of two beautiful carriage roads, the 
tourist finds an immense sand-stone boulder at the left of the road, standing on a base so small 
that it would seem a push from a sturdy shoulder might topple it over. This is Balanced Rock, 
the southwest entrance to the peculiar garden. 


The Quakers—Garden of the Gods 


From this point the road winds down into a valley of several hundred acres, to find an exit 
again at the northeast, between portals famous in illustration the world over as the Gateway of 
the Garden. 

Two enormous red sand-stone rocks rise from the plain almost vertically to a height of 
more than 300 feet. They are so thin, measured by their height and length, that they seem 
almost like slabs of stone set up by giant hands to form this gateway. 

Between these two entrances, that of the Balanced rock and the Gateway, the valley is 
dotted at intervals with grotesque rock formations, rising from the level plain in figures promptly 
suggestive of things we have seen in Ше. Carved іп the stone by nature's active elements, the 
statues and figures stand for the interest and admiration of all who pass. Frost, wind, rain, sun, 
all have shared the labor, and it is still continuing, so that future generations will see new forms 
yet covered in the solid blocks of stone. АП sorts of animals and men and things are detected in 
the stone by the ingenious one, some very obvious, others needing a vivid imagination or a 
strained vision; but no one can deny the picturesque novelty of the formations. Of them all, 


N" 
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however, the Gateway and the Cathedral Spires are most notable. The latter are formed by а. 
splintered slab second only in size to those of the Gateway and also second only in interest to 
them. р 

Glen Eyrie, the residence of a gentlemen who kindly permits strangers іо drive through his 
unique grounds, terminates in Queen's Canon, and contains some remarkable features of this 


sort, crags and precipices of amazing shapes, and, foremost of all “ Major Domo” а monolith 
whose form is ever remembered when once seen. 


Cathedral Spires—Ga:den of the Gods. 


We will give still another day to “ Manitou,, for there is so much of interest here that one 
day's visit simply opens up its beauties. The visitor finds that Manitou is a hub whence radiate 
scores of roads and trails and canons worthy of visits and easily within reach. Even to catalogue 
all would make an unwieldy list. Some suggestions will suffice, 

у Excellent drives abound, and they are made accessible by an 
unusually good livery service of easy vehicles, sound, active and 
sensible horses (an essential thing in a country of mountains) and 
good drivers who know how to find and how to show the sights. 

Another way to travel is by foot power, and those who can 
furnish the requisite strength maintain there is no other way equally 

good to see many of the sights. 
| Rambles into the rough canons, where trails are not fit even 
| for saddle horses, then become possible, and in many instances' 
| furnish suberb scenery. 


It is Ute Pass through which the Fontaine-qui-Bouille 
| descends, and where Manitou finds a rest—Ute Pass, famed in the 

days of ’78 and ’79 as the route to Leadville's wealth, and traversed 
| then by hundreds of fortune seekers. 

Ute Pass provides a delightful carriage drive. The road is 
an excellent one, showing skill and difficulty in its construction, 
The rise is rapid as one journeys westward, and always at the side 
is the familiar “ Fountain” dancing and leaping over rocks in rapids 
orcataracts. Little Timothy Falls are picturesque, but Rainbow 
Falls are more than that. Theleap of the stream is nearly roo 


In the Garden of the Gods. 
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feet. and its force carries it far out into the air before it strikes the 
bed of the stream again. 

A carriage road branching northward from the Ute Pass | 
brings one to the entrance to the Manitou Grand Caverns, rapidly 
becoming one of the famous caves of the world. Beautiful stalac- 
tite and stalagmite and alabaster formations decorate walls and 
ceiling of the great subterranean chambers. The corridors and 
halls are impressive, some of them of surprising extent. The 
Vestibule, the Rotunda, Alabaster Hall, Stalaccite Hall, the Opera |g 
House, the Concert Hall, the Jewel Casket and the Bridal Chamber 
are among the more wonderful of the rooms. But the crowning | 
curiosity is the Grand Organ, a row of broad, thin stalactites of i 
musical tone, and ranging through two octaves. They are played 
upon by a skilled musician, after the manner of a xylophone, and 
the effect is charming. 

Williams’ Canon, which trends northward from the Cliff Ё 
House, is another gem of scenic delight. It is particularly narrow ЈЕ 
and rugged, with precipituous walls of highly colored stone. The RP ai i430 
carriage road through it leads to another famous cavern, the Cave of Major Domo: Glen Eyrie. 
the Winds, whose distinctive features are quite different from those hitherto described. The drive 
is one of the finest in the region, and brings into view scenic effects known as St. Peter's, The Nar- | 
rows, Temple of Isis and others. The canon extends farther into the mountains than the drive leads 
one, and here the pedestrian begins his work. A beautiful waterfall repays those who advance 


into the canon. 7 
The Cave of the Winds contains, among other features of interest, Cascade Hall, Canopy 


Hall, Boston Avenue, Diamond Halland Crystal Palace, all remarkable formations of under- 
worldforce. Little more than an indication of some others of the many points of interest 
accessible from Manitou is possible within these limits. A beautiful drive leads to Cheyenne 
Mountain and Cheyenne Canons, among the most picturesque in all the colony. On the summit 
of this mountain was buried Helen Hunt Jackson, who lived so happily in this region, and whose 
memory is loved so well. 

The Bear Creek toll road enables one to reach Jones Park, Mount Garfield, Lake Moraine 
and Seven Lakes, to the south and southwest of Manitou. Mount Rosa, Bald Mountain, King’s 
Cone, Cameron’s Cone and Mount Hiawatha are others of the great range. 

Crystal Park, Red Rock Canon and Josephine Falls are among the more famous points of 
interest and beauty. And as for drives and canon trails, there name would fill a Bis hie, у 


дәлпәс хвоп ‘ıı AOO ,, пмозейтозо впоше әү, 
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„Denyer, Colorado.... 


camp was pitched at the junction of Cherry Creek andthe Platte, which shortly after was 
christened Auraria. From this small beginning sprang Denver, the ‘‘Queen City of the 
Plains.” Beautiful for situation, with the great range of the Rocky Mountains towering 
in the west, and the illimitable plains stretching to the Missouri River on the east, Denver is 
worthy of the attention and admiration of all who beholdit. It is one of the greatest railroad 
points in the West; twelve railroads centering here, radiating to all parts of the United States, 
thus giving Denver almost unsurpassed facilities for trans-continental traffic. The foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains are only fourteen miles distant, and Long’s Peak, James’ Peak, Gray’s Peak and 
Pike’s Peak are in plain view, connected by the gleaming, serrated line of the Snowy Range. 
Parks, boulevards, opera houses and costly and elegant public buildings and private residences 
are a few of the most obvious signs of wealth, cultivation and luxury which are to be found in 
Colorado’s capital. 
А charming side trip from Denver, isthe one over the''Loop." By Narrow Gauge train we leave Union 
- Station over the Denver and 
Gulf Railway for the purpose 
of spending the day in Clear 
Creek Canon. This is the cele- 
brated “Тоор Trip." Our first 
peep into the canons of the 
Rockies. 

It is a fifteen-mile ride to the 
town of Golden, the first capi- 
talof Colorado, The town lies 
on the site of an ancient lake; 
around the base of the mountain 
walls surrounding the town may 
be seen the water-mark of pre- 
historic floods. From here we 
plunge at once into the gorge 
and for nearly sixty miles fol- 
low this picturesque marvel, 
There is nothing like Clear 

Dining Room: The “Windsor.” Creek Canon in America, It 
is not exaggeration to say that, for wild, rugged scenery, Nature in her most majestic mood failed 


7 ÙN 1858 the Pike's Peak gold excitement caused a rush from the East to Colorado, and а 


to provide its equal, and it cannot be described. The skilled Zera/eur may throw together masses. 
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of gorgeous words, as if to rival the grandeur of those rocky fortresses, but words seem puny 
and inadequate. And, after many a day-dream, when one is restored to the quiet of home, the 
effort to place the picture again before the fancy is fruitless; there remains a vision of a re- 
sistless mountain torrent rushing madly down wild chasms which can be likened only to one 
of Dante's appalling scenes in the "Inferno;" overhead a haunting hand's-breadth of gleaming 
sky; the grim walls, close enough to touch at times as you flit by; the fantastic shapes carved 
upon the mountain, bold profiles and fairy castles; the tranquil summerland into which you 
occasionally dash, when the canon widens into a few brief acres, green, shady, inviting; a pass- 
ing glimpse of a dazzling snow-summit, far away in the upper ether—these, and more, one may 
recall, and still there remains an indefinable sense of something elusive that you have not held 
fast and cannot describe. It is the spirit of beauty, the power of pure, ennobling scenery, 
which cannot be taken away from its home or ever reproduced in words. 


we are now at Idaho Springs. Denver was left, two hours since, at an altitude of 5,203 
feet above the level of the sea; Golden was 5,665, and here, at Idaho Springs, 7,543—a rise of 
2,378 feet in thirty-eight miles. The grade up which the engine labored so sturdily is at some 
points 217 feet to the mile. 


тһе delightful situation of Idaho Springs, at the debouchment of Clear Creek Canon, 
which widens into a beautiful valley, is at once observed by all visitors. The peculiar fitness 
о? the spot for a health resort is admirable. 


Fourteen miles from Idaho Springs we find the beautiful little mountain village, George- 
town, and perched above this town is the famous “Loop,” that wonderful piece of engineering 
? 


skill пол world-famous. 


passing above West Clear Creek, with just & glimpse of the picturesque bridge that 
spans pevil's Gate, the road runs under the great АЛИСА and rises until you have left the 
city hundreds of feet below and to the nonen, but, with a sudden turn it is again seen, with 
is time rushing toward the city and still climbing; again a turn to the east; now 


the train thi Е taki | Я 
down ninety feet below is the track just passed; away again on the farther side of the 


On the Road to Cripple Creek. 
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mountain, again crossing to the west side; suddenly turning to the east until the “ Big ЕШ” 


ANE. 
The ‘‘Loop.” 


seventy-six feet high—too sharp a curve for 
a bridge—has given another circle to the 
track ; then, with a turn to the west around 
the slope of McClellan Mountain, still 
another view of Georgetown, with allthe 
tracks in view, each seeming to have no 
relation to its neighbor, until another val- 
ley in the mountains discloses the pretty 
villiage of Silver Plume, the close ally and 
best friend of Georgetown. But the loop 
is а railway on a ''bender,,—it is the 
apothesis of gvration, the supreme luxury 
of entanglement—vet all wisely, clearly, 
skillfully planned—a wondrous monument 


of human genius and engineering skill. After crossing the Loop it is only ashort run to Silver 


Plume, the end of our journey. 


Lunch will be served in the Pavilion at Silver Plume. 


Here we will remain for at least two hours, and an opportunity will be given to visit one or 


more of the silver mines that abound in this Canon. 


Allalong the banks of Clear Creek River we will see gold placer miners at work; an 


interesting sight to the visitors. 


Hanging Rock on the “Loop” Trip. 


Clear Creek Canon, 
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The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


ST. LOUIS, 1904 


Opens April 30, 1904. Closes December 1, 1904. 


Magnitude and Scope 


The World’s Fair of 1904 occupies 1240 acres. What this means in magnitude of grounds 
is best shown by comparison. The World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago embraced 633 
acres. The Exposition of 1900 at Paris occupled 336 acres; the Pan-American at Buffalo 
had 300 acres; the Centennial at Philadelphia, 236 acres, and the Trans-Mississippi at Omaha, 
150. There is embraced within the limits of the World’s Fair of 1904 at St. Louis acreage 
almost equaling the aggregate of the Columbian Exposition, the Centennial, the Pan-Ameri- 
can and the Trans-Mississippi. 


Immensity is not the strongest claim to public interest. It is important 
IMMENSITY WITH chiefly in its bearing upon the distinctive plan and scope of this latest 
A MOTIVE and greatest of universal expositions. This is an exposition of pro- 
cesses rather than of products. The living, moving, operative exhibits take more floor spac 
more room out of doors than the still exposition. The greater buildings, the increased a Е 
age, permit practical operation, which would be impossible with restricted area. The ius 
exhibit palaces at St. Louis have under roof 128 acres. Those at Chica ос s 
acres; at Buffalo, 15 acres, and at Omaha 9 acres. рано eme 


15. Until the Universal Expositio 

Louis outdoor exhibits cut very little figure. At St. Louis there are 100 Мике кр a 
side pA ion of which rival in popular interest the indoor displays. A single USE 
at St. Louis contains more exhibit space than there i ite i 3 
jug was in the entire Pan-American Ex- 


The largest exhibit palace ever erected for a single department of an expositi i 
Palace of Agriculture at St. Louis. The first exposition building ever set a к күк 
tion is the Palace of Education at St. Louis. To the classes of exhibits Eb. w ae 
in the great Liberal Arts building at Chicago, this Exposition devotes four of КЕЕ 
exhibit palaces, containing over twice the floor space of the Chicago building. 


These comparative statements are preliminary to details of the chara isti 
cteristic 
of the exhibits at St. Louis. Шш; 


its main 


Festival Hall 
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А THE PALACES. 
The architecture of this Universal Exposition is majestic in the great Ivory White 
Exhibit Palaces, historical in the foreign and state buildings, all-world and unique in con- 
cession structures. 


The Palaces are the 
varied productions of the 
leading architects of the 
United States, designed ina 
chaste harmonious scheme 
by these architects assem- 
bled as a commission. The 
style adopted by the Com- 
mission is described as “a 
free treatment cf the Ren- 
aissance.” According to 
dictionaries "Renaissance" 
is the style which suc- 
ceeded the medieval, and 
was based upon study and 
emulation of the forms 

Transportation Building and ornaments of the 
classic architecture of Greece and Rome. One of the architects of the Commission defines 
the use of the term, “as a carte blanche to the architects to produce a beautiful effect by 
the use of any architectural device that ever gladdened human eyes, from the pediment. 
and peristyle of the Parthenon to the minaret and dome of the Taj Mahal." 

Proceeding upon this view of the "Renaissance," the architects of the 
ARCHITECTURAL Palace of Education surrounded their building with a majestic Corinth- 

ORIGINALITY ian colonnade. Another firm of architects, one of the members from 

Boston, the other from Omaha, made towers of the pedestals that car- 
ried the crowning sculpture of their Palace of Electricity. A third firm from Kansas City 
designed for the Palace of Varied Industries Spanish steeples and a semi-circular colon- 
nade unlike anything ever before done in architecture. The New York architects in this. 
Commission used a domed roof and a triumphal arch motif in the Palace of Manufactures. 
St. Louis architects broke the sky line of the Palace of Liberal Arts with quadriga-crowned 
entrances, reaching as high as five-story houses. 

1 an [yv Other St. Louis architects 
| introduced into the Palace of 
Machinery a German feeling, 
with a forest of towers апа 
а big sloping roof backing a 
sculpture - decked entrance- 
way. The Supervising Archi- 
tect of the United States 
Treasury introduced another 
element of variety in the 
United States Government 
Building, taking the form of 
a big flat dome, an Ionic colon- 
nade, and a classic pediment 
Pennsylvania Building lifted in the air by a caryatid 
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attic. This same architect reproduced in the great Fish Pavilion for the Government of 
the United States, line for line, a Roman dwelling house of the Pompeiian type. In the Mines 
and Metallurgy Palace, the Egyptian obelisks furnished the motif for the entrances; the 
cornice is wiped out entirely by the substitution of an overhanging roof. In the Art Palace 
an engaged colonnade is employed to decorate a windowless museum facade. Festival Hall 
is made conspicuous and distinctive with the largest dome on earth. The Chief of Design 
of the Exposition adopted the dome roof, three massive entrance arches and a bottle-shaped 
pylon for features of the great Palace of Transportation. 'This same mind employed plain 
heavy piers on the Palace of Agriculture and demonstrated the architectural possibilities of 
the farm-house gable in the Forestry, Fish and Game Building. 

The artistic sense finds further pleasing variety in the Tudor Gothic of the dozen perma- 
nent red-granite buildings which form part of the World's Fair settlement. These buildings 
were crowning achievements of Philadelphia architects. 


Electricity Building 


Architectural history may be read in the buildings of the States and 

ARCHITECTURAL Foreign Governments. France reproduces the Grand Trianon at Ver- 
SENTIMENT sailles; Germany, the Imperial Castle at Charlottenburg; Great Britain 
the Orangery of Kensington Palace, at London; Japan, the Castle of 

Nagoya; China, the Palace of Prince P’u Lun; Belgium builds an Antwerp townhall. Mexico 
has a patio or inner court in its building. Louisiana reproduces the Cabildo at New Or- 
leans, where the formal transfer of the Louisiana Territory from France to the United States 
took place. New Jersey supplies a replica of Gen. Washington’s headquarters at Morris- 
town. Connecticut presents the fine Sigourney Mansion at Hartford, and adds mantels and 
woodwork from two other Connecticut mansion homes.  Virginia's pride is gratified in 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. Mississippi builds Beauvoir, the home of Jeffer- 
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son Davis. Most of the other States adopt the style of the big exhibit palaces in their 
buildings. The transition from the architectural dignity of the Plateau of States to the 
gaiety of the Pike is made by the buildings of Texas, shaped like a five-pointed star, and 
by the wigwams of giant trees which Washington and Oregon supply. 

Color is used sparingly on screen walls and in shaded places in the exhibit palaces. The 
facades are a uniform ivory white with color on the roofs, domes and towers. On Conces- 
sions Street, however, color is used more freely and the forms of the “Art Nouveau” abound. 

The main group of Exposition buildings in the northeastern part of 

THE MAIN the grounds consists of twelve great structures in symmetrical 
PICTURE. arrangement, somewhat in the form of a lady’s fan, the avenues cor- 
responding to the ribs. Eight of these palaces are upon a level sixty 

feet below the others, and as the visitor enters the broad central avenue which bisects the 
group, he looks upon a view inspiring іп its grandeur. Every building is truly majestic. 
The richness of architectural detail has never been equaled in exposition structures. The 
landscape has the finish of a vast garden with every feature pleasing to the eye. In the dis- 
tance, more than a half mile away, rises the beautiful Hall of Festivals, 200 feet high, the 
central jewel of the beautiful architectural coronet which adorns the broad natural amphi- 
theatre that closes the picture. The sides of the coronet, stretching in graceful curves 750 
feet each way from the Festival Hall, are 52 feet high. They resemble a colonnade except 
that square pylons alternate with pairs of columns, forming fourteen sections or bays, in 
front of which, upon the terrace, are fourteen great sculptured figures representing in alle- 
gory the fourteen States and Territories carved from the Louisiana Purchase. Three great 
cascades, the largest artificial creations of the kind ever made, pour down the slope from the 
centre of the two sides. The slope is a formal garden richly adorned with flowers and shrubs, 
architectural and sculptured devices. Two beautiful refreshment pavilions of circular form 


Liberal Arts Building 


130 feet in diameter, are placed at the ends of the colonnades. The Festival Hall covers two 
acres. From this Hall and from the terraces and pavilions a commanding view of the princi- 
pal buildings may be obtained. On the same plateau beyond the Festival Hall are the three 
great palaces of art. The central one of this majestic trio is a permanent building, while 
all are of fireproof construction. There are 136 galleries in the three buildings. In the central 
puilding is an international hall of sculpture 94 by 157 feet, and an additional building for 
sculpture stands in a court formed by the three pavilions. The art group, including the court, 
covers nine acres. The United States Government building is apart from the main group 
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upon another plateau east from the art buildings. It isa very large and splendid building, 
the largest ever erected by the Government at an Exposition, being twice the length of the 
great Treasury building at Washington. The Government Fisheries Pavilion stands near by. 


The Landscape 


The eye of the visitor every- 
where is charmed by beauti- 
ful landscape effects. The 
natural forest growth of the 
Slopes and uplands invites him 
to shady paths and restful 
retreats. Upon other slopes 
are terraced gardens, and the 
open spaces among the build- 
ings are enriched with flowers 
and fountains, trees and 
plants. In every part of the 
landscape, and upon the build- 
ings is new statuary by mod- 
ern masters of this majestic 

h P E art. The Exposition is thus 

e Industries) Ва рс; complete in all details, artistic 

in every vista and perfect in all its loveliness. In its general aspect it shows definite ad- 
vancement and a complete removal from the influence of past expositions. 


WATER EFFECTS. To give an aspect of life to the landscape decorations, water features 

are used liberally. From the north side of the great Hall of Festivals 
at the brow of the hill which closes the main picture on the southwest, a flood of water 
rushes forth, spreading into a stream fifty feet wide. The first fall is twenty-five feet, then a 
Series of cascades for a distance of 290 feet, with a total fall of ninety-five feet. At the 
Grand Basin the stream, divided into three parts, is 152 feet wide. At the sides аге two great 
fountains, with cascades twenty feet wide at the top, and fifty feet wide at the point where 
the stream falls into the Grand Basin. All three of these streams flow into the cascade basin 
which forms a part of the lagoon system. The lagoons extend around and between the Edu- 
cation and Electricity buildings. They afford an important means of transit, giving a ride of 
а mile or more. In the courts of the buildings are fountains and pools. In these fountains 
the streams are from one and a half to three inches in diameter. They appear in the form of 
pillar jets, fans, boquets, etc. The fountains require an average of 500 gallons each per 


minute. 


SCULPTURE, The decorative sculpture of the Exposition reflects the genius of the 

age in this exalted art. Many eminent sculptors from various parts of 
the country have contributed one or more works in the form of bas-reliefs, single figures or 
groups. Much of the work is elaborate, having required months for its completion. The 
sculpture is used in the decoration of gardens and bridges, entrances, domes and cornices of 
buildings, and in the embellishment of colonnades and courts. The many fountains include 


in their composition works of this kind. 
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THE NIGHT SCENE The radiant beauty of the night scene will far surpass the expecta- 

tations of any who may attempt to picture it in advance of its realiza- 
tion. In the creation of the night picture every builder’s art has a share. The sculptor’s rare 
work, the architect's rich designs, the landscape architect's clever arrangement of foun- 
tains, plants, flowers and trees will all take on new beauty under the electric glow of half 
a million bulbs. Almost the entire energy of the Exposition power plant is available for the 
electric picture. Тһе Mechanical and Electrical Bureau has worked out a Scheme of 
illumination that promises results never before realized in spectacular magnificence. While 
the buildings are reconstructed in fire for the night view by means of the festive shimmer of 
countless filaments, the picture is accentuated by the piercing rays of arc lamps at salient 
points upon all the principal structures. 


Some Special Features 


Foreign Governments to be strongly represented. Germany and France to spend over 
$1,000,000 each; Brazil, $600,000; Great Britain, Mexico, China and Japan each over $500,000. 
Other countries to be adequately represented are: Argentine, Austria, Bolivia, Belgium, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Canada, Guadeloupe, Greece, Guatemala, India, Ecuador, Mo- 
racco, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Siam, Peru, Persia, Netherlands, Italy, Jamaica, Chile, Cuba, 
Hayti, Korea, Salvador, Sweden, Santo Domingo, British Honduras, Spain, Rhodesia, West 
Indies, Russia. 

Special Exhibits by the 
governments of Hawaii, Guam, 7 37 3m 
Porto Rico and Tutulia. Е 

Philippine Exhibit, cov- 
ering 40 acres, showing the 
men, their families and huts, 
workmen and material, tribes- 
the islands. Includes native 
commerce and industries of 
land and water vehicles, and 
a typical Manila street. 

Extensive Waterways sur- 
round the Education and 
Electricity Palaces. The la- ) ALIE i 
goons are wide, and Venetian - х 1 

ondolas and picturesque 
dee craft ply in the clear Manufacturers’ Building. 
waters. 


Music by National Bands, including the President's band of Mexico, and the Garde Re- 
publicaine of France. 


Electrical Display.—A magnificent illumination of buildings and grounds, culminating in 
the brilliant searchlight and color effects in the cascades and surrounding gardens. The illu- 
mination of the flowing water from below will give it the appearance of нашам fire. 

Strawberry Farm, two acres in extent, embracing 400 varieties. 

A Gold Mine, underground tunnels, with adits, slopes, hangings and shafts, stamp mills, 
amalgamators, jigs, slime tables, etc. 


зшрипя Алошуову/ 
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Live Stock Displays including well-nigh every improved domestic animal and fowl utilized 
by man. The exhibits in this line will be double the magnitude of any before assembled. 

Olympic Games revised and given elaborate production. Athletes from all over the world 
to compete. 

Robert Burns’ Cottage, at Ayrshire, reproduced by the Burns Cottage Association. 

General Grant's Cabin moved from Old Orchard and rebuilt from original material, near 
Art Palace. 

Garden of Versailles reproduced by France, together with the Grand Trianon and other 
buildings. 

Washington's Headquarters at Morristown during Revolutionary War, will be reproduced 
by New Jersey as the State building. 

Great Britain to reproduce the banquet hall of Kensington Palace as the British pavilion. 

Germany to reproduce the Castle of Charlottenburg as the German building. 


| —  — жыны Аы he LSS ына ШЕ ; ae 


Cascades. 


The Cabildo, where formal transfer of the Louisiana territory occurred, reproduced by 
the State of Louisiana. 

Floral Clock, with dial 100 feet in diameter, and hands 50 feet long. АП built of flowers. 

Rose Garden, six acres in extent; 50,000 rose trees in blossom. Largest rose garden in 
the world. 

U. S. Map, covering six acres, with cinder walks for boundary line between states; the 
map made of growing crops of state shown. 

Relics of Napoleon, many of which were never exhibited even in France. These are Sent 
by the French Government. Ё 

The Pike, а mile in length, will be developed by concessionaires, and more than $5,000,000 
expended upon the amusement features. Among the leading features are the following: Trans- 
Siberia railway and Russian villages. Deep sea diving. Magic Whirlpool. Complete twen- 
tieth century fire-fighting outfit, operated by electricity, showing large theatre, which appar- 
ently catches fire; illustrates how lives are saved by carrying people out. Irish village. Old 
St. Louis, Mysterious Asia—Ceylon, Burmah, India. Over and under the sea. Galveston 
flood. Voyage to the North Pole. The Battle Abbey, all the battles of the American nation. 
Creation, a magnificent scenic production. Streets of Seville. The wonders of Liquid Air. 
Japanese village, Streets of Cairo, Constantinople, Stamboul. Naval exhibit, showing large 
sized gun boats and battleships of the American Navy. 
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Education Building. 
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Mining Gulch, 12 acres in extent, near Mines and Metallurgy Palace. Reproduction of an 
1849 California mining Camp, including John W. Mackey’s famous mining cabin. A placer 
gold mine in operation. Coal mine in operation. Oil well derricks, etc. 


бы 5 Pd В. 


Our Hotel Headquarters, during the time devoted to the Exposition, will be the HOTEL 
EPWORTH, the World's Fair Home for Christian People. It is a permanent brick edifice. 

It is beautifully located within three blocks of the north gates of the World's Fair on the 
highest point of land adjacent to the Exposition, giving a bird's-eye view of the Fair. 


All the rooms are outside, light, airy and comfortable. Everything is new and will be 
kept scrupulously clean. 
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All points of interest in and about St. Louis are easily and quickly reached by the splen- 
did transportation facilities radiating from Hotel Epworth. 

The sanitary conditions will be the best. Pure crystal filtered water will be supplied. 
The building will be lighted throughout by electricity. All the best methods known will be 
used to insure the absolute safety of the guests. 

All the conveniences of a modern hotel will be provided. 

The rates named for the Tour outlined in this Itinerary, include accommodations at Hotel 
Epworth during the time devoted to the Exposition. Rooms, Breakfast and Evening Dinner. 
Of course, on account of being in the Exposition grounds during the day, it would not be 
desirable to return to the Hotel for Lunch. 


БЫ Ж БЫ бы 


NUMBER LIMITED. 


As stated elsewhere in this Itinerary, the number that can be accommodated is limited to 
the capacity of the Special Train—about 125 people. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” Reg- 
ister at once if you desire to secure a place, and make our plans known to your friends so 
that they, too, may have the opportunity here offered of a comprehensive Tour of our Western 
Wonderland in congenial company, and at remarkably low rates, covering every necessary 
expense. 

A COPY OF THIS ITINERARY WILL BE SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS UPON AP- 
PLICATION. 

Address all Communications to 


P. N. CHASE 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


ря 


"OUR TRAIN" 


А а AR 2 Б 
Е Equipment of Special Train с 


^7" HE TRAIN will be vesti- 
| buled throughout, and will 


pepe consist of Baggage and 


|**** Commissary Car, Dining 


Car and Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars. 

The train being vestibuled, the 
passenger goes from one end of the 
train to the other without the least 


exposure to the elements, such as a passage across the platform of an ordinary 


car is likely to involve. 

We have deemed it far better to pro- 
vide the COMFORTS and LUXURIES 
American Travellers are accustomed to, 
even at an expense not ordinarily in- 
volved, rather than to cheapen the Tour 
by depending upon poor accommoda- 
tions by the way, or, what would be 
equally unsatisfactory to the intelligent 
tourist, by leaving out the most interest- 
ing points for sightseers in the whole 
country. 


The Chaperon. 


A feature of our Tours is the Chap- 
eron. She 5 a lady of experience, well 
versed in the Art of Travelling, and her 
especial duty is the care of ladies travel- 
ling without escort. 


Che Official Stenoarapber. 


An Official Stenographer, whose ser- 
vices will be at the disposal of the Tour- 
ists at all times, will accompany the 
special train. Correspondence may be 
dictated to him and he will attend to its 
transmittal at the first possible moment. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR 
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в э Testimonials s» æ 
ПТ Зевс бела ар 


The Conductor of these Tours is Ме, Н. А, Kinports, and those contemplating the 
Tour to the Pacific Coast with us will be interested in knowing what 
others, who have been with Mr. Kinports on former Tours 
have to say as to his qualifications. 


84 W. 120th St., New York, January 6, 1904. 
My Dear Mr. Kinports : 


The trip last July which you personally conducted to Denver, Manitou Springs, The Garden of 
the Gods, Pike's Peak, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, aud through the wonderful Yellowstone 
region, was managed with such foresight and skill that we seemed to be guests whose convenience 
and comfort you where constantly studying. If,in the future, I can adjust my plans to join some 
of your personally conducted parties, rest assured that I shall do so, and I shall be happy to urge 


my friends to book with you, knowing that they can rely. upon you for comfort and safety during the 
trip. 
Very truly yours, 


ERNEST R. BIRKINS, M. D. 


Binghamton, N. Y., October 1, 1903. 
My Dear Mr. Kinports : 

I feel sure I must tell you how much I appreciated the splendid way in which you conducted our 
party through the Yellowstone and the West this Summer, Amid all the petty vexations incident 
to such a trip, you seemed to be utterly unmoved, while you displayed a rare faculty of making 
everybody comfortable and happy. From every individual in our large party came the same hearty 
expressions of appreciation of your unfailing courtesy and kindness. Some tourist agencies do less 
than they advertise, and send their patrons away disappointed. It seems to me you have done more 
than $ou promised, and it is certain everybody who travelled under your care this Summer is per- 
fectly satisfied. After our delightful experiences in your European party three years ago, we were 
eager to go with you this Summer. Now we shall be even more desirous to go again. 


А Respectfully yours 
REV. E. F. HALLENBECK. 


Binghamton, N. Y., January 9, 1904. 


To whom it may concern : 

The undersigned has been on several of Gillespie & Kinports' specially conducted tours, 
having been in Mr. Kinports’ California party, and also іп Mr. Kinports’ Colorado party. He has 
been on similar tours under other managements, and is in a position to speak intelligently of the 
superiority of the service rendered by Messrs. Gillespie & Kingports. Mr. Kinports is an ideal 
conductor. He ‘‘knows all the ropes ” and unspariugly exerts himself for the comfort and pleasure 
of hisparty. A Gillespie & Kinports' specially conducted tour is the acme of vacation enjoyment. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. CLEMENTS. 
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Philadelphia, Jan. 21, 1904. 
To whom it may concern:— 

In company with several hundred young people I had the pleasure and satisfaction of a 
trip to the Pacific Coast under the management of Mr. Gillespie. His perfect arrangements 
for our accommodation en route, for Sightseeing in every interesting place, and for every 
possible comfort, left nothing to be desired. Mr. Gillespie is a past master in everything 
pertaining to a long and detailed journey, and is a genial and accomplished gentleman and 


an earnest Christian man. 
CHARLES ROADS, D. D. 


ж. 


"I am sure that I express the feeling of everyone of the Painesville party, when I say 
that the California Tour of 1901, under your management, was most agreeable and satisfac- 
tory in every way. Every promise was fulfilled and many an extra privileze came our way. 
This was the most delightful trip I have ever taken, and not the least of its pleasures was the 
absolute freedom from the cares of travel, resulting from your personal management. 

"From the time that our special Pullman was picked up at Painesville to the day of its 
return, six weeks later, we had no occasion for giving a moment's thought to any question of 
ways and means. Every detail was arranged and special privileges were accorded with a 
freedom that proved us to be in strong and capable as well as generous hands. 

"I am very glad to write the above and only regret that I can not think of any stronger 
expressions." 

Very truly yours, 
Painesville, Ohio, May 21, 1902. HARLEY BARNES. 


мож 


Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 1904. 

Pleased to learn that you are going to have charge of the tours for the Philadelphia. Con- 
ference to the General Conference to be held in Los Angeles next May. 

During the last ten years we have had many pleasant trips together. I often think of 
our trips to Montreal, Boston, Nashville, London and San Francisco. 

We have travelled together through the caverns and caves, up the mountains, over the 
plains, across the seas and through foreign countries. 

As our Conductor, you were equal to every emergency, patient, persevering, courteous and 
kind. 

You always planned for our pleasure and considered our comforts. Great Success to you. 
REV. GEORGE J. BURNS, Ph.D., D.D. 


У м 


Carlisle, Pa., Jan. 26, 1904. 

It afforts me very great pleasure to bear testimony to the peculiar ability of Mr. W. A. 
Gillespie in conducting tours to California and elsewhere. 

It was my privilege less than three years ago to be one of a large party safely and 
satisfactorily conducted to California and return by Mr. Gillespie. He is a past master at 
the business. 

GEO. STEVENS, Presiding Elder. 
Harrisburg District, Central Penn. Conf. 
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Roxborough, Phila. 
Mr. W. A. Gillespie, 

Dear Sir:—Now that our trip to California and back is a matter of history, permit me to 
convey to you my sincere thanks for the part you took in the whole affair. 

T'irst of all, for your kind invitation to be one of the party on that memorable trip across 
the country. I presume a similar invitation went out to hundreds of others, as it did to 
me, but I am quite sure that of the whole train load who accepted the invitation, there was 
not one who appreciated the kindness of our Conductor more than myself. 

I have been somewhat of a traveller in my day, and know something of the annoyance 
in trying to make “Time Tables” fit into each other without loss of time; also the delay 
caused often by the handling of baggage at terminal points. After a careful perusal of tne 
"Advance Sheet" of this trip—the innumerable points of thrilling interest, and the minimum 
cost of the entire trip, including everything, I concluded to confide myself to the care and 
attention of Mr. Gillespie, and from the moment the little “Red Book” was handed to me, Mr. 
Gillespie did all the rest. 

This meant 48 days of time and 1200 miles of luxurious travelling carefree. Mr. Gillespie 
knows just which route to take; just where to stop over Sundays; and how long it will take to 
See the sights, and do the different towns; and when he says “Attention, please,” you may 
rest assured something is going to happen in the way of sightseeing. It was the unanimous 
verdict of our party that he beats us all in knowing how to do it. We found Mr. Gillespie 
a very genial gentleman, and a safe guide. When we cross the Continent again, we shall 
hope to have him as our pilot. 

Fraternally, 
FRANK W. LOCKWOOD. 


Parsonage 29th St. M. E. Church, 
2413 N. 29th St. 
Philadelphia, January 21, 1904. 
Mr. W. A. Gillespie, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir:—Having taken the California '97 C. E. Special under your personal supervision, 
it affords me pleasure to commend you to all who are interested in all tours under your 
direction and assure them they may expect the entire fulfillment of your engagement terms. 

2 Very truly, 
Ў с. LEE GAUL. 
м М 

"The writer and wife were of the fortunate ones who joined the Gillespie Tours in 1902. 
That trip is one of the cherished pictures that hangs on memory's walls, and on this both 
Wife and I agree, that if the proposition were made to us, to give back both time and money, 
and blot it from memory, we would say no—not for double the dollars or triple the time. 

“A philosopher of the good old school once said, ‘There are two reasons why we do not 
trust a man: (1) Because we do not know him; (2) because we know him. To any seeker 
after knowledge on points of travel at home or abroad, we say we know Mr. Gillespie and we 
trust him, and if you do not, you want to know him before you are routed on your proposed 
tour—for knowing him, we trust him, because we know him by actual experience; and when 
you know him as we know him, you will be willing to trust him always. His long experience 
has made him, in a certain sense, a mind reader; he seems to know about what you want 
to see and do, and about when you want to see it or do it. The best, the very best, is never 
too good for his people, be that the best route, trains, hotel accommodations or any conveni- 
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ences and pleasure for those who have entrusted themselves to his management. 

“Т can but express my strongest confidence in Mr. Gillespie as a man, and my highest ap- 
preciation of him as one who will make your trip a pleasure. His motto seems to be, ‘’Tis 
not in mortals to command success, but ГП do more sempronius; I'll deserve it.’ I remain. 

"JAMES N. KLINE. 
“Williamsport, Pa., Oct. 14, 1902." 


Reading, Pa., Jan. 20, 1904. 
Mr. W. A. Gillespie: 

Dear Sir:—It affords me pleasure to testify to your fulfillment of contract in every par- 
ticular, and to your personal untiring efforts for the comfort and pleasure of all who made 
the trip to the Pacific Coast during the summer of 1901 under your management. 

Yours truly, 
REV. B. T. CALLEN. 
мое 
Kane, Ра., Dec. 8, 1903. 
Mr. W. A. Gillespie: 

Dear Sir:—The trip I had the pleasure of taking with you in 1902 was the most delight- 
ful I have ever taken. Too much praise cannot be said of it. Every detail was most com- 
pletely arranged; the hotels were excellent, there were no unnecessary delays, and even the 
little side trips were arranged to the smallest particulars. The members of the party had 
nothing to do except to enjoy themselves. No one accompanied us who was not more than 
satisfied. 

J. D. MAGOWAN. 
мож 


Williamsport Hospital. 
' Williamsport, Pa., Dec. 21, 1903. 


Mr. W. A. Gillespie: 
My Dear Sir:—I am extremely sorry circumstances are such that I will not be able to 


join your party this year as expected. The recollections of the happy tour are still fresh 
before me, and I can truthfully say it was the most enjoyable trip of my life. The entire 
party were a unit in praise of the management. We had no cares, but in a free and easy 
way enjoyed the best to be had, wherever we were. I am only waiting for an opportunity 
to be with you again, for it is the ideal way to travel. 

JOHN A. KLUMP, M. D. 


ж... 


Mr. W. А. Gillespie, 
Philada., Pa. 
My Dear Sir:— 

With a great deal of pleasure I recall my trip to the Pacific Coast upon your admirably 
conducted tour, the carefully arranged route, the Pullman and Dining Car service, your 
unceasing attention to smallest detail for the comfort of your party, rendering the entire 
trip of nearly ten thousand miles one of the most delightful imaginable. 

Hope it may be my good fortune to be one of your number upon another tour. 

"Wishing you continued success, 

MILTON H. NICHOLS, 
Carlisle, 1-5-04. Member of New Jersey Conf. 
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